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Stout Black Ojilskin coats tor work 
wear from §5/-. 

Dark-Green Beacon Thornproofs— 
the toughest and hardest-wearing 
waterproof made—from 117/6. 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 


BARBOURS Ltd. 
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A VERY SPECIAL OFFER 


Gentlemen's two-piece Suits tailored to individual Measures 
and Style in a wide range of finest quality Scotch Cheviots 
and Saxony Suitings. 
All one price, 18 guineas. 
You cannot afford to miss this Opportunity. 
Patterns on request. 
Own material made up 
D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 

Telephone : ABB 4055. Established 1897. 
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story of the men of the Scottish Regiments. The 
author has selected and described the engagements 
which gave to each its immortality. The Black Watch 
story begins with General Wauchope and ends with 
the crossing of the Rhine; one moves through the 
ordeal of Thiepval, along the road to Keren with the 
H.L.1., on operation ‘ Supercharge’ with the Seaforths 
—and so with every Highland and Lowland regiment 
of the line. Here is the epic of Scottish Arms written 
for Scots and their friends all the world over. 
. HAVE the greatest pleasure in commending this 
excellent account of our Scottish Regiments.’— 
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ary is remarkably adapted for the solution 
of all word puzzles—a fact frequently ack- 
nowledged by the greatest experts in the 
country. Read for example : “CHAMBERS’S 
rWENTIETH CENTURY DICTIONARY 
is the main dictionary I use, and the only small 
one. It is far the best English Dictionary of 
its size..—* Torquemada.’ 


*CHAMBERS’S TWENTIETH CENTURY 
DICTIONARY is the standard work of refer- 
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The Honest Fisherman 





MAURICE WALSH 


oer to me now! I am an honest-to-god 
angler. That is, | am as honest an angler 
as any angler ever is—or can be. I might, to 
suit a story or an occasion, add an ounce or, 
maybe, two to the weight of a fish I had 
landed—or lost, as the case might be, and by 
fish I mean salmon and nothing else but that 
king of running water; but, and remember my 
words, I am not addicted to nefarious methods 
by long-handled gaff, or treble-hook, or wire- 
loop, or bag-net, or murderous gelignite, or 
all the other evil usages that tempt greedy men. 
Though, mind you, I know something about 
these same methods, and well I ought, for 
I am acquainted of many otherwise honest 
men who, by dint of circumstance, are not as 
guiltless as they pretend. 

The Village—that is what I am calling it 
for particular reasons—straggled its thatched 
and slated houses up the beech-grown and 
furzy slope from the Ullachowen River; and 
for three miles down and four up the Ulla- 
chowen linked some of the finest salmon- 
reaches in all Kerry. Kerry is wide, high, 
and handsome, and you can put your finger 
on The Village and The River, if you are able. 
You have it? Good man, yourself! 


April: No. 360 


From March on to August The Village, 
outside working-hours, did nothing else but 
think and talk and breathe and live and catch 
and, sometimes, eat salmon. Begod, sir, some 
of us looked like salmon, wise and all that we 
were! And where most of the talking was 
done was in Michael Danny’s flagged kitchen. 
Michael Danny! You know him? Why not 
you, and you looking at him this minute? 

Yes, sir! In my kitchen. In the dark of 
the spring evenings, in the dusk of the summer 
nights, when the lamp was lit and the light 
shining on the dresser of delf and glistening 
on the black rafters, ‘with a fine turf fire and 
the hearth swept clane,’ as the song says— 
but in them days there was no baby in the 
cradle nor no wife to wet the tay, for I was a 
bachelor man not accustomed to the female 
gender—in the gloaming and the dark a gather- 
ing of the lads, some of them twenty years old 
and more of them seventy years young, used 
gather in my kitchen, sitting about on the 
home-made chairs and on the bed-settle 
against the wall, smoking at their ease and 
directing an odd spit in the general direction 
of the fire, poking fun here and there, and 
talking, talking, talking. And the talk was 
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salmon, all salmon: how a salmon was 
caught, and how a salmon was lost, and where 
a good fish lay in a pool, and how it moved 
morning or evening, and the weight and 
length and girth of its approximate, and what 
it might take, and what it would not take, 
and what it would dam’ well have to take if 
the occasion demanded. 

Mind you, we were not rogue fishermen by 
habit—I never was, and that is well known— 
but if the water was low and stale, and the 
wind from the east, and the sky brass, and 
if a fish was needed for a wedding or a christen- 
ing or a priest’s dinner, or for a friend in 
Dublin, or for this or that, a fish was stalked 
and a fish was landed, and no harm done. On 
my solemn word, we were a prudent assort- 
ment of sound anglers, dead against wholesale 
slaughter, and reasonably careful to preserve 
the water for ourselves and our friends and 
the two fishing-hotels that profited The 
Village and The County. Now I'll tell my 
story. 


VERYTHING was going nice and easy 
and circumspect and give-and-take till a 
certain March not so long ago; and then we 
got a wallop in the wind that did not leave us a 


stem of our senses for three endless weeks. 

lt was a bitter, withering March, clear and 
calm and frosty, with an east drift of air day 
and night, and there had not been a drop of 
soft rain for six weeks—the only rain that will 
make a fish live and ready. The fish were in 
the pools, as we well knew, but what use was 
that when devil a fish would as much as look 
at a fly or a minnow or even a fat worm slipped 
over a ledge in the fall of the evening.. In pure 
derision the silver beauties would curve over 
your very cast trailing in the water, but not 
one of them would give that head-and-tail 
rise of a fish on the take. So if a lad wanted a 
fish for a particular purpose, what could he 
do but what he had to do? 

We did not complain—-not to any great 
extent. Sure, there was a long season before 
us ; a spate of rain would come some day, 
any day; the waiting fish would go upstream 
to the spawning-beds; and a new game lot 
would come in over the bar from the estuary. 
So we behaved ourselves in a more or !ess 
continent sort of way, and did no more than 
curse the weather mildly. 

And then came a certain evening. I was 
sitting at my own fireside, but the cheerful 
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fire of turf and bog-pine had no cheer for me. 
The dusk was deepening, but I did not put a 
match to the lamp, for the blaze of resined 
roots, dancing shadows on walls and dresser, 
gave light enough, and, anyway, I hadn’t the 

‘heart for more illumination. I hadn’t the 
heart even to light a soothing pipe. I just sat 
staring gloomily into the red of the fire and 
seeing strange molten valleys and broken 
towers flaming. 

After a while the latch lifted and old Tom 
Roddy drifted in, a decent man and the 
soundest angler in our school, though I could 
put another man first if I wanted to. ‘God 
save all here!” he murmured the usual salute. 

“God save you kindly!’ I gave back. ‘Pull 
your chair in.’ 

He sat over against me, and drew a long 
breath. Usually, like myself, he would be 
smoking like a kiln, but to-night he had his 
pipe in his hand, and it was empty. After a 
while he said in a pained sort of way: ‘Don’t 
tell me "tis true, Michael Danny?’ 

*If what’s in my mind is in your mind, ’tis 
too dam’ true,’ I told him. 

“We are ruinated so,’ said he. 

*Pole-axed,’ said I. 

*Hamstrung,” said he. 

*“Hog-tied and quartered,’ said I. 

We left it at that, and went on looking into 
the fire in ignoble silence. 

The latch lifted again and two more of the 
school came in, and two more after that, and 
then one by one, until the full company was 
assembled, slumped about on the chairs and 
settle-bed, and not as much as a glum word 
out of them. But the feeling of bad temper 
and worse humour you could cut with a 
knife. 

“Tis the truth,’ said Tom Roddy at last. 
‘Michael Danny says so.” 

‘The man is married to my own niece, and 
that makes it worse,’ I said. 

Young Eamon Broder, the mouthpiece of 
the juniors, lifted his voice in bitterness. 
“There was no blood spilt in The Village since 
the Troubled Days. It is time we turned a 
new leaf.’ 

‘None of that,’ I said sharply. ‘The bad 
days are gone for ever, and this misfortunate 
thing will right itself.’ 

*It is up to you if it doesn’t, seeing that you 
are his wife’s uncle,’ said young Broder. 

‘Blast your eyes!’ I began to storm, but 
there the door opened, and in stepped the 
man who was in all our minds. 





You could hear the long draw of breath, 
like the sough of a wave, go back and fore 
across the room. But no one answered the 
formal salute, and no one moved except 
Eamon Broder, who drew his feet back and 
leant forward in his chair like a tiger ready to 
pounce. 


E incomer stood wide-legged in the 

middle of the floor and looked around 
him. The blaze from the fire showed the 
whites of his eyes, made his cheekbones stand 
out above the hollows below, and outlined the 
prow of his long, obstinate jaw. He was not 
a cowardly man, whatever else he was. 

His name was Dan Casson, a lank, black- 
browed, slab-sided son of a gun, with not a 
trace of humour or wit in him. His people 
came from the east of Limerick, but he had 
lived in The Village for a matter of ten years, 
and, as I said, was husband to my own niece, 
the Lord forgive her. He was not a quarrel- 
some man, I'll say that for him, but as he 
stood there in my kitchen he was in danger 
of strangulation by several eager hands. 

All the chairs were occupied, but there was 
room on the settle if a couple of the boys 
moved over. They did not, and he noted 
*I see that 


that, and nodded his lean head. 
the news has spread,’ he said in his rumble 
of a voice, ‘and I am here to make sure that 


ye got it right. Are ye listening to me?’ 

No one answered him. He was no talker, 
Dan Casson, but to-night the right words 
came out of his mouth. 

‘Are ye listening to me?’ he said. ‘I have 
a wife and three kids, and I wanted a job, and 
a good job, and a job that pleased me down 
to the ground, and that job I applied for, and 
that job I got. Are ye listening? Ye are. 
By this morning’s post the Fishing Con- 
servators appointed me River Warden over 
seven miles of the Ullachowen, three down 
and four up.” He tapped his flat chest. 
*Take a look at me! I am the new Warden.” 

And that was the terrible thing that had 
dumbfounded all of us. We would not, and 
never did, mind a river warden from outside 
the community. He would do his duty as he 
saw it, and we would play the game with him 
as the cards lay. But a man of The Village 
turning on us, that was a disaster to bring 
down thunder and lightning and heavy 
showers. 

But there was worse to it than that. Dan 
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Casson had a terrible honest streak in him, 
and was cursed with a conscience that wouldn’t 
allow the sound flesh to grow on his bones. 
He loved fish, but he would not take a salmon- 
rod into his two hands, because it might lead 
him into temptation, for he held with might 
and main that it was a mortal sin to take a fish 
out of the water except by the ways laid down 
by the Fishing Conservators as by Law 
appointed. Begod, sir, in his mind the Con- 
servators were second only to the Deity, the 
Lord forgivehim! Did you ever hear the like? 

He loved fish and their ways, as I said, and 
in his spare time, in the long evenings and 
Saturday afternoons and all Sundays, you 
would encounter him up and down the river 
banks, observing this and that, noting the lie 
of a fish, talking with an angler here and 
there, watching how a fish was landed, and 
protesting with indignation if the occasion 
demanded it. And now he was river warden 
with power in his hands. 

But there was worse still. Dan Casson 
knew us to the marrow of our bones. He 
liked to be where fish was talked, and you 
would find him in my kitchen most nights of 
the week, not a word out of him, but his ears 
open, and his memory holding everything like 
a sticking-plaster. He knew what we would 
do, and what we would not do, in certain 
circumstances, how we would set out to doa 
thing, the pools we’d choose, and every dam’ 
thing in the process of landing a fish one way 
or another. We could no longer call our 
souls our own. 

That was our new river warden, stubborn as 
a mule in righteousness. But like all stubborn 
men he had his weak point: he was thin- 
skinned, and hated to be ridiculed. You did 
not know that about stubborn men? No! 
And I want you to remember it. His wife 
told me, and asked me to stop the lads making 
fun of his asininity. I didn’t, of course, for 
an Irishman will make fun of the Devil himself, 
or a bishop even. And so a bit of resentment 
was smouldering in Dan, and he wouldn’t 
mind using his teeth if he got a chance. 

He stood there now, and he knew that he 
had us in the heel of his fist, and he knew that 
we knew it, and that was a salve to his thin 
skin. But he made a small mistake in rubbing 
salt into us, for he went on talking. He 
threw his hands wide. ‘I know the reaches of 
the Ullachowen like the palm of that hand, 
and I know ye, every man-jack, like the palm 
of that one. I’) do my job fair and square 
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and above-board, day and dark, morning, 
noon, and night, rain or shine, and I warn ye 
now that if I catch any scoundrel taking a fish 
by illegal method I’ll put a plaster on him to 
hold him down till Lady Day in Harvest. 
And listen! I know I'll catch some of ye, 
for ye have the bad drop in ye, and I know the 
source it came out of.” And there he thrust 
his long head in my direction and went on. 
‘I am talking to you, Michael Danny, you 
ould fox, pretending butter wouldn’t melt in 
your mouth. You are my wife’s uncle, but 
you are the man I'll be watching particular 
and constant. And I'll get you, and I'll get 
you so good and hard that you'll be a lesson 
to all these young shavers, and you leading 
them into evil ways. That's all now, and 
good-night to ye.’ 

By the powers, that was a speech to the 
tried and condemned. He turned on his heel, 
flung the door wide, and left us to chew the 
cud. 


two jumps I banged the door shut, drove 
the bolt home, and set my back against it. 
Three or four of the youngsters were on their 
feet, eager for action, and their sort of action 
would be hell and damnation for all of us. 


*Take it easy!’ I lifted my voice over the 
hullabaloo. ‘No one was ever hung out of 
The Village.’ 

‘The Village is finished,’ cried a young 
fellow. 

*Let us break a leg on him,’ proposed 
Eamon Broder, ‘and that’ll hold him for 
three months anyway.” 

I had to do the holding now or never. I 
lifted my two hands, and Tom Roddy added 
his voice to mine; and after a while they 
listened to me. 

*You heard him,’ I said, ‘and don’t forget 
he is connected with my family. It was me he 
challenged, though he had small right, and I 
never turned down a challenge from any 
man, and I won’t now. Dan Casson will 
break me or I'll break him, and I will have 
no man interfere between us. Do you hear?’ 

*How long do you want?’ Eamon the fire- 
brand wanted to know. 

‘Give me till the weather breaks,’ I said 
without thinking. ‘After that he can’t hurt 
us, and we fishing decently for fish on the 
take.’ 

*That might be the middle of May,’ some- 
one protested. 
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Tom Roddy came to my aid again, and we 
made them see reason at last; and after an 
hour I let them go homewards in peaceful 
gloom. 


8 hae-va night I prayed hard and long for rain, 
for I hadn’t the least notion how to cir- 
cumvent a man of Dan Casson’s narrow 
honesty and unnatural virtue. But what was 
the use of praying for rain and soft skies 
with the wind where it was, north of east? 

The dry cold spell of weather did not break 
till the middle of April, and long before that 
the fat was in the fire, for our traitor warden 
caught two of the venturesome lads red- 
handed, a fish on the gaff and no hook in its 
mouth. And the fine clapped on them by the 
District Justice just about broke us, for, of 
course, we had to send the hat round to save a 
jail sentence. 

It was then I saw the writing on the wall, 
for I caught members of our school throwing 
strange and doubtful glances in my direction, 
and, one by one, they gave up their nightly 
meetings in my kitchen. After all, I was Dan 
Casson’s wife’s uncle, and why should I do 
anything to deprive him of his job? It was 
as plain as the nose on my face that something 
would have to be done promptly, and that I 
was the dam’ fool who had to do it. 

So I went into a committee and conference 
of one, and looked at the writing on the wall 
for an hour, and then another. No! At the 
end of an hour and a half my guardian angel— 
or was it?—put a thought into my head: I 
remembered Dan Casson’s thin-skinnedness. 

I contemplated that thin-skinnedness for 
another hour, for it was clear to me that the 
only way of getting at Dan Casson was by 
ridiculing him; and at the end of the hour I 
thought I saw a chance I could take—a 
mighty slim chance, and it might land me in a 
hole not easy to get out of, but there was 
nothing else under the sky that offered itself. 
I decided to take that chance, and I'll tell you 
what I did. 

On a certain day I slipped up to Limerick 
City, fifty miles away, and no one saw me go. 
There I saw a friend closer to me than a 
brother, and I put the case before him. He 
was an angler himself, and he saw my difficulty, 
and he agreed that something must be done, 
and he was agreeable as to what should be 
done. 

‘Go home, you vagabond,’ said he, ‘and if 





the worst comes to the worst I'll meet you 
in jail.’ 


I WENT home, and two days later on a 
certain morning I got up bright and early, 
and to the Devil with breakfast! I stuck my 
feet into a pair of gum-boots that didn’t leak in 
more than two places, set up my two-piece, 
Castleconnell-splice rod that I had spoke- 
shaved myself, ran a silk-line through the 
rings, knotted on a trace and a four-inch 
Blue Devon minnow, slung a fishing-bag on 
my shoulders, stuck a telescope gaff down the 
back of my neck, lit a pipe, and away with me 
for the river, bound for hell or glory—an 
honest angler for all the world to see, full of 
hope on a hopeless morning. 

No one was about that early, but many of 
the chimneys sent up a curl of smoke, to show 
that the housewives were busy at the porridge- 
pots. But though I saw no one, no doubt a 
man here and there had a peep at me through 
a window-pane, and wondered what Michael 
Danny was up to so early in the day, and what 
the Devil did he expect to catch, anyway? 

Down the slope, near the village-end, I came 
to Dan Casson’s house, a neat thatched 
cottage, blue-white, with a few feet of green 
in front, and a clump of daffodowndillies 
yellow out of the grass. It was a good view- 
point for a Peeping Tom, for it commanded a 
winding mile of the river up and down. There 
was a thick drift of peat-smoke from the 
chimney to show that someone was up and the 
fire new-lit. So I leant over the wicket-gate 
and let a bawl oui of me. *‘Dan—Dan Casson, 
you—!’ and the word I used in a lower voice 
I don’t use often. The house was silent. So 
I cleared my throat and tried again. ‘Dan 
Casson, you hound! Show a leg!’ 

And there the door opened, and Katty, his 
wife, put out her red head. A gay and 
gallant devil she always was, tied to a stick-in- 
the-mud, but content with the tie for some 
reason I was never able to understand. ‘Save 
us all, Uncle Mike!’ says she. ‘Is the house 
on fire?’ 

*It will be. Listen here to me! When your 
slugabed wakes up, tell him Michael Danny 
gone fishing, and that he'll fish the Ludin 
Pool and the Urdog Pool and the Corrig 
Pool, and, what’s more, he'll land a fish, and 
Dan Casson can come and watch him do it. 
Tell him that, redhead! I'll be looking for 
him.’ 
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She hesitated, and came out on the step, 
shoving her blouse inside her bellyband. 
*I can’t,’ she said with some meaning. 

‘Why not, dammit?’ 

‘Dan is not in,’ she told me, her voice low. 

*Ho-ho! Is he on the river this early? 
Good enough! I'll be seeing him.’ And I 
turned to go. 

“Wait, Uncle Mike!’ she called after me, 
and came down to the gate. 

I waited. She was barefoot at this hour, 
and she had shapely feet, like all my family. 
She was my only niece, and we liked each 
other well, and it could be that she was not too 
happy about her husband’s job. Anyway, she 
kept her eyes on her hands fumbling each 
other, and her voice was not much more than 
a whisper. ‘Dan is not here at all, Uncle 
Mike.’ That is what she told me. 

*He’ll not be far away, surely?’ 

‘Fifty mile is far enough. Word came to 
him in the middle of the night by phone to the 
Guards Barracks that he’s wanted in Limerick 
to-day for an urgent meeting with the Fishing 
Conservators.’ 

Outside the fishing-hotels, the only phone in 

the village was in the Civic Guard station, 
and the Guards, like kindly men, relayed any 
message that came through. ‘Glory be!’ 
said I. ‘Dan is getting to be an important 
man.” 
*He is not, then,’ said she warmly. ‘He has 
to answer a complaint some devil made against 
him.’ 
‘I’m glad to hear it,’ said I. ‘He was always 
too good to be true.’ 

‘Never, Dan Casson, you old divil!’ she 
said, half-laughing and half-mad. ‘He was so 
wild that he hit the ceiling, and cycled six miles 
to Barnagh to catch the milk-train to Limerick 
at the skreek o’ dawn.’ Her voice went to a 
whisper. ‘I wouldn’t tell it to anyone but 
yourself, Uncle Mike.’ 

‘And I’m as deaf as a post,’ I said. ‘If the 
worst come to the worst, he’ll get the sack— 
and I hope he will. All right, my darlint! 
Give Dan my message when he comes back, 
and Ill go and catch my fish.’ 

“Catch it honest—if you are able,’ said she, 
and one live eye seemed to hood itself at me 
as she turned away. 


HAD said that I would land a fish, but, to 
judge by the weather and the water, I 
might as well be fishing a rain-splash in a rut. 
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It was a still, chill morning, with a clear sky 
and a ground-frost, and the river was as low 
as ever I had seen it, even in the heat of July. 
And there was a sort of an oily sheen on the 
surface of the pools that, for some reason, is 
never or seldom broken by a rising fish. 

I looked over the Ludin Pool, a narrow reach 
with a curve in it like my little-finger, and I 
made three casts to sort of fulfil the prophecy. 
Then I went on up to the Urdog Pool, a wide, 
shortish pool like the flat of my thumb, and 
I imade three casts there too. And again I 
went on, and round the corner to the Corrig 
Pool. The Corrig is a secluded pool, with high 
shelving banks of limestone, and shelving slabs 
of limestone under the surface, and some of it 
was ten foot deep even in that low water. 
In the Corrig Pool was the fish I wanted. 

Look now! I had been watching that fish 
for days. So had every fisherman in The 
Village. So had Dan Casson. A cock fish, 
with an underjaw like the prow of a Kerry 
gan’lo, a monster of a fish, the biggest fish 
ever seen in the Ullachowen, bigger than any 
fish ever taken out of it, lord of the Corrig 
Pool. If it wouldn’t scale thirty pounds, it 
would scale more. 

It had a habit, two or three times a day, of 
butting slowly up into the throat of the pool 
and drifting back to the tail, flukes first, and 


then coming out of the water in a slanting 
drive and fall that sounded like a clap of 
thunder, and sent fat rings lap-lap under the 


overhang of the rocky banks. After that it 
would steer across to its favourite resting- 
place on a flat shelf three foot under water, its 
prow upstream, and holding its place against 
the drift with a lazy turn of its big flukes. 
It disdained any sort of honest lure under the 
sun, and we daren’t use the other kind. 

That was the fish I wanted. That was the 
fish we all wanted. That was the fish Dan 
Casson was watching like the apple of his 
eye. 

And to make a long story short, that was the 
fish I got. 

Yes, sir! I got him. He gave me plenty of 
trouble, and I took a long time, jockeying him 
into position, throwing a lump of stone to stop 
him sulking in throat or tail, moving him 
patiently here and there, until finally I got him 
within reach of the gaff. And then I let him 
have it, and heaved him out with force enough 
to land me on the flat of my back. He was 
buck-jumping on the slabs as I scrambled to 
my feet, and I quieted him with a kick on the 
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poll. And after that I sat on my heels for to 
admire and for to see. 

He was a grand fish, beyond any manner of 
doubt, not too lengthy, but with the girth and 
shoulders and sides of a fattening pig. And, 
though he had been some time in river-water, 
his silver was barely tarnished, and there was 
no more than a faint pink tinge on sides and 
keel. The scales I had in the bag only pulled 
to thirty pounds, and when I set the hook of it 
in his beak and drew the thirty pounds his 
big tail was still on the rock. He was thirty- 
five pounds if an ounce. I could call it forty, 
but I won't, being a fair man. 


I DID no more fishing that day. I took my 
fish home, the tail of him projecting from 
the bag over the top of my head, and, as a 
middling modest angler, I did not parade him 
before envious eyes. I went the back way, 
but I took care to be seen by someone here and 
there, who did not pretend to see me slinking 
home, as it might be, with a salmon not legally 
mine. Then, if it came to the bit, every man, 
woman, and child in The Village could swear 
that they had never seen Michael Danny and 
his big fish. 

But still the word went out, and it went far 
and wide, as I heard later. Michael Danny 
had caught the monster, and the weight of it, 
by degrees, went up to fifty pounds. But how 
had the devil caught it, and what was the new 
river warden doing about it, and where in 
hell was the new river warden, anyway? Katty 
Casson kept her mouth shut, and so did I. 

Naturally, all the fishermen in The Village 
wanted to come and see my prize, but, accord- 
ing to our tradition, they had to behave with 
restraint and indifference. No one at all 
looked in on me till the lamp was lit that 
evening, and the first man that came was our 
young schoolmaster, who had written ‘The 
Chronicles of The Village’ but daren’t publish 
them in dread of twenty-seven actions for 
libel. He was no mean fisherman himself. 
*Is it true, Michael Danny?’ said he. 

‘What?’ said L. 

‘That you caught, landed, and slew, one 
way or another, the father of all the fishes?’ 

*Look for yourself!’ said I, careless kind of, 
turning a thumb towards the dresser, where I 
had laid the fish on a bed and under a cover 
of cabbage-leaves to keep it from going too 
dry. It filled the whole shelf. 

The schoolmaster stripped the leaves off, 





and looked, and stepped back, and looked 
again. He said nothing, but his whistle 
expressed all that it should. He examined the 
fish’s mouth, and I knew he was looking for the 
hook-marks of the minnow. He found them. 
He looked at the gash of the gaff-stroke, and 
it was as it should be. He examined the fish’s 
scales, and turned the fish over, and I knew 
he was looking for the scrape of a treble-hook 
—what we call a stroke-haul. He didn’t find 
it. Then he nodded at me. ‘A first-class 
pass with honours!’ he said. ‘That beauty 
will stand inspection anywhere—as far as the 
Recording Angel, anyway.’ 

*And it will pass him as well,’ I said. 

“It might,’ he agreed. ‘He wouldn’t know 
about the Game Laws.’ 

After that the lads started coming, and they 
came in their old numbers—the whole school 
of them. Maybe they knew that something 
was in the wind. I didn’t—or, at least, I 
wasn’t sure. The salmon was examined and 
finger-girthed and criticised and praised with 
make-believe indifference; and there was 
side-talk I was not supposed to hear, though 
it was spoken for my ear, about Dan Casson 
and what was he doing at all to let Michael 
Danny get away with a barefaced operation 
in broad daylight? 


HE news of the big fish had spread sure 

enough, for Detective Inspector Wren 
of the Guards drove up in his car to see for 
himself. He was as decent a spud of an 
Ulsterman as ever drew breath, and that’s 
saying a good deal; a first-class angler him- 
self, and many a good day—and night—we 


had together. All the same, I wasn’t too 
pleased to see him, in the circumstances, but 
I had to play the cards as they lay. He bent 
under the lintel, and lifted his voice in the 
pawky Northern way. ‘My name is Thomas, 
and I doubt everything. Michael Danny 
never caught any monster this weather?’ 

*Let your eyes belie you, Inspector,’ said I, 
and pointed a finger. 

He went over and looked, and after a bit 
he spoke in a quieter voice. ‘Rumour is a lying 
jade, but that is one real fish. My congratula- 
tions, Michael.’ He looked at me in a funny 
way. ‘He gave you some sport, old boy?’ 

‘Sport and trouble in plenty, but I got him 
where I wanted in forty minutes.’ 

“On what?’ said he, with a side-glance at 
the fish. 


THE HONEST FISHERMAN 


‘On a four-inch Blue Devon,’ I told him. 
*See the mark of it there on his gob—’ 

And there an angry growl came from behind 
my back. ‘To hell with your Blue Devon, 
Michael Danny! That fish was lifted on a 
gaff and nothing else, and I'll swear it to my 
dying day.’ 

I was not taken by surprise, for I had heard 
the down-train whistle for Barnagh Tunnel 
half-an-hour before. I turned and faced Dan 
Casson. The time had come. 

His wide mouth was twisting itself out of 
control, and his black brows were knotting 
and unknotting themselves. We stared at 
each other eye to eye, and the kitchen shut 
down to silence. Everyone there knew that 
the test was on between Dan Casson and me, 
but no one knew it better than myself. So I 
kept as cool as spring-water. ‘You are 
welcome back, Dan, my poor fellow!’ I 
greeted him. ‘Where have you been the 
livelong day?’ 

If Dan Casson had kept his mouth shut 
then, he might have saved his thin skin. But 
he was so mad, and in such a hurry to accuse 
me, that he lost any discretion he ever had. 
His voice went up into a screech. ‘Dam’ well 
you know where I was, Michael Danny, 
after the dirty trick you played me.’ 

You could hear a pin drop in the silence all 
round us. The boys were beginning to see. 

*How would I know where you were,” said 
I, ‘and how could I play a trick on Dan 
Casson, the smartest river warden in all 
Ireland?’ 

*Ho—ho—ho!’ There was that one bark 
of a laugh, and again the dead silence. 

Dan, like a baited bull. shook his head, and 
faced the Inspector. He had his voice in 
better control now. ‘My enemies make a 
laugh of me, but I am asking you, Inspector 
Wren, to witness what I have to say.’ 

*Go on, Casson,’ said the Inspector in his 
quiet way. 

‘A telephone-message came to me from 
Limerick late last night—or was it Limerick?’ 

*It was,” the Inspector told him. ‘It is on 
record at the Garda Station.’ 

“Very well so! The message said I was to 
go up to Limerick to-day to talk with the 
Conservators about a complaint’—his voice 
lifted and shook—‘a dasterly complaint that 
I was gaffing salmon on the sly and selling 
them to the hotels at the seaside.’ 

I lifted my hand and my voice. 
you, Dan?’ said I. 


*And did 
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‘I wouldn’t put it past him,’ shouted young 
Eamon Broder. 

*Dan, did you?” And Tom Roddy pointed 
a finger. And for half-a-minute there was a 
chorus of: ‘Did you, Dan? Dan, did you?’ 

Dan lifted his fists up in the air, and his 
face was awful to behold. 

The Inspector moved a hand for silence, 
and got it. *Go on, Casson,’ said he. 

Dan’s voice was desperate quiet, beyond 
and beyond all emotion. ‘I went up to 
Limerick by the milk-train. There was no 
meeting of the Conservators. There was no 
complaint agin me. There was no telephone- 
message from the head-office. I was tricked 
away from home’—he pointed a finger at me 
—‘and while I was away that man there gaffed 
the fish I was watching for weeks. I accuse 
him.’ 

Every man there waited for me to answer 
that, and I did. Dan had his finger pointed 
at me like a dagger, and I pointed my finger 
back at Dan. ‘You were fooled away to 
Limerick, Dan?’ 

*You know I was.’ 

I stabbed my finger at him. ‘Do you know 
the day that’s in it, Dan?’ 

“Wednesday—’ 

“Wednesday, the First Day of April, Dan! 
All Fools’ Day!’ 

His mouth fell open, and his hand dropped. 


‘All Fools’ Day, Dan Casson!’ I drove it 
home. ‘Someone made an April Fool of 
you all the way to Limerick, and as an April 
Fool you'll be known all your days.’ 

There was one united yell that nearly lifted 
the roof, and a gale of laughter, that is always 
cruel, and strangulated voices, crying: ‘ April 
Fool! April Fool!’ Inspector Wren turned 
his back. 

Dan Casson stared at me, his mouth 
hanging open, and the poison working into 
him. I thought he was going to jump me, and 
I had a fist handy to spread him on the floor. 
But he only made a hopeless motion with 
both hands, and a staggering rush for the 
door. I was sorry then, and often I have 
been sorry since; but, as I pointed out to 
you, something had to be done, and ’tis 
better be an April Fool once a year than a 
dumb carcase for ever. 

There is no need to tell you more. If you 
want to know, Dan Casson sent in his resigna- 
tion next day, and shortly after that went 
back to East Limerick, where he belonged. 
And life in The Village resumed its normal 
course. 

The annoying thing to me is that no one 
will believe that I caught that big fish honestly. 
You don’t believe it either. But, do you 


_know, by dint of frequent narration I am 


beginning to believe it myself. 


May First Story: The Biter Bit by Hillel Bernstein. 


The Drystone Wall 


The craftsman would have laughed that you should call 
The builder of a common drystone wall 

By such high-sounding title, and yet he, 

By skill and patience, in obscurity, 

Compelled these wilful, ill-assorted stones 


To harmony and purpose. 


Now their tones, 


Tempered by time and lichen’s writings, blend 
With tree and pathway at the garden’s end. 


Such my poor homage, but I do suspect 

The tribute of another architect 

Would much more move him, could he now come back, 
And see appearing, imp-like, through a crack, 

A cheeky tit, who loves to use the spaces, 

He left behind for perfect nesting-places ; 

And, fellow-builder met, go back again 

With knowledge that his work was not in vain. 


R. R. ZANKER. 





Profile of a Healer 


Auguste Rollier of Leysin 


KEES VAN HOEK 


get to Leysin one leaves the Simplon 
Express at the country station of Aigle, 
reached shortly after the Lake of Geneva has 
fallen away out of sight beyond Montreux, 
and then boards a one-carriage train. Ponder- 
ously, and grinding its funicular steel teeth, 
the little train climbs up the steep mountain- 
side in a dusk that saves you from falling a 
victim to mountain vertigo. Then, all at once, 
in the midst of a high and vast solitude the 
skyline of a modern city seems to rear up 
before your eyes. Leysin is only a village, but 
a village of sanatoria. As most ofthe sanatoria 
are seven or more storeys high, and as every 
window is lit up, the sudden appearance of 
these thousands of towering and massed 
squares of light, rising from the pitch-dark 
mountain flank, has a startling effect. 

All this is the outcome of the pioneer work 
of one man, and his name you will find in the 
broad plane-tree avenue which is Leysin’s 
main street, the Avenue Rollier.. Giving up 
a promising city career as a coming surgeon 
for the hard grind of a country doctor, 
Auguste Rollier came to Leysin in 1903 in a 
last attempt to see if the girl he had asked to 
be his wife, then dying of tuberculosis, could 
be healed in the steady sun and pure air of 
a place 4000 feet up, sheltered from the cold 
winds by mountains another 4000 feet high, but 
open to a southern valley. There was only 
one boarding-house in all the then hamlet, and 
Dr Rollier promptly fixed it up as his dis- 
pensary, soon to become his first clinic. Every 
morning he took his patient to a clearing in 
the forest slope, and went again before 
sundown to fetch her back. 

That was over fifty years ago. The invalid 
has long since become the strapping mother 
of her healer’s family. The country doctor has 
risen to fame as one of the greatest fighters 


against death. The village of Leysin is now 
known the world over as a centre of healing. 


ie his smallish, cosy consulting-room at the 
huge clinic which is his headquarters, Dr 
Rollier talked over past times with me. At 
eighty, his still thick crop of dark hair, 
resolutely parted in the middle, has only a 
few grey strands. To such a degree has the 
sun baked those deep grooves in his forehead 
and those beds of friendly wrinkles along his 
temples that his skin would look leathery 
but for its healthy flush underneath. Some- 
what high cheekbones accentuate the oval 
shape of the strong face. He sits quietly in 
his chair, one elbow resting on the old- 
fashioned wall desk, above which hangs a 
photograph of Pasteur. His soft, measured 
voice is soothing; only occasionally the 
slender brown hands underline a point. 

Rollier was born in the French-speaking 
Bernese Jura, above the Lake of Biel, in the 
tiny village of Nods, whence hail all the 
Rolliers. The lake has remained his petite 
patrie, for later he bought a property on the 
lakeshore at Neuveville, and he still spends 
his holidays there as in his youth—fishing, 
sailing, swimming, bird-watching, the last- 
named now in his large garden, where he has 
built hundreds of nests. 

His father was a clergyman, two of his 
brothers were clergymen, and one of his 
daughters married a clergyman, but, as the 
family tradition neatly balanced the care of 
souls with that of bodies, Auguste took up 
medicine. After brilliant university years at 
Neuchatel and Ziirich, young Dr Rollier 
was picked as principal assistant by Professor 
Kocher of Berne, the man who had more 
than four thousand goitre operations to his 
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credit. Everything pointed to a fashionable 
practice in the Swiss capital. Then Rollier’s 
wife-to-be fell ill, and together, as has been 
said, they came to Leysin. There was no 
other doctor there for very many miles 
around, and in response to urgent calls 
Rollier had often, even in deepest winter, to 
make journeys on foot of as much as four to 
five hours to the Diablerets. Small wonder 
that up to his middle seventies he would think 
nothing of a twelve-hour chamois hunt. 


HAD asked Rollier how he became the 

epoch-making pioneer of heliotherapy. With 
a smile in his pale grey eyes he said: ‘Often I 
had to operate in insanitary cottages, far 
away from everywhere, on dirty beds, and 
every time I called back afterwards I was 
fearing that wound-fever or blood-poisoning 
might have set in. Infection, however, was 
rare, and I found to my astonishment that 
wounds invariably healed quickly and without 
purulence. The mountain people had a 
saying: “* Where there is sun and pure air, you 
need no doctor.” True enough, people got 
as old as Methuselah without bothering about 
diets or going slow. I heard of a confrére, a 
Dr Bernhard in the Engadine, who had cured 


cases of putrid wounds by exposing them to 


the sun. I went to see him and saw proof. 
And I remembered, too, from my student 
days how my spaniel, for whom I had carefully 
cleaned a bad wound on his back, promptly 
rubbed my bandage off and laid himself flat 
in the sun.” 

His dog’s instinct, his own experiences, and 
Dr Bernhard’s experimental treatment con- 
vinced Rollier that sun and pure air had 
healing powers as yet untried in medical 
science. Nature, he realised, needs time. He 
had to go slow, be patient, and proceed 
gradually. The effect of sunlight at these 
high altitudes required observing carefully. 
But, then, Kocher, his great master, 
had taught him that what makes a good 
doctor are above all conscientiousness and 
persistence. 

That counsel stood Rollier in good stead. 
He began by exposing putrid wounds, not 
immediately to the sun, but first to the air—a 
patient’s bare feet for five minutes three times 
a morning; next, for ten minutes three times 
a morning; then a leg, gradually up to the 
knee. ‘I never had a case of sunburn,’ 
Rollier claims, ‘and invariably when the skin 
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had slowly browned, the pains would cease.’ 
It was a long battle, it still is a battle, but the 
issue to Rollier is not in doubt. ‘I am,’ he 
says, ‘more sure than ever.’ The surgeons 
opposed him because he ruled out operations 
in many tuberculosis cases. The ortho- 
pedists opposed him because he was dead set 
against plaster of Paris, since that atrophies the 
strong curative powers of skin and muscles. 
‘I have proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt,’ asserts Rollier, ‘that our skin is our 
greatest defence against tuberculosis.’ 

Rollier was the seeker rather than the re- 
searcher. He had to try his theories out on 
patients; hecould notexperiment with monkeys 
or rabbits. Yet, out of every hundred people 
who came to Leysin, mostly patients given up 
by their own doctors or by the specialists, 
ninety-nine not only lived but could also go to 
work again. The professor produces from a 
large album photographs of hunchbacked 
children looking like greybeards, of persons 
crippled iike dwarfs, of teenagers with their 
eyes burning feverish holes in what look like 
death-mask faces. ‘Ah,’ he will say, ‘now, 
that is a lovely case,’ and I am startled out of 
my wits as he points to a girl with thirty-six 
infested wounds, a case in which the surgeon 
wanted to amputate both legs. Then another 
photo, two years later, of the same girl— 
cured. ‘How is she now?’ I venture to ask. 
‘A ski champion!’ comes the dry reply. 
Another ghastly picture, a tubercular peri- 
tonitis. Then the later picture, and the 
comment: ‘That’s him now, in his uniform 
as captain of a French armoured-car unit.’ 
As Rollier turns over the pages he describes 
case after case. Here entire parts of the body 
are one festering wound; there shoulders, 
elbows, ankles, hips are twisted into diabolical 
contortions. Then the X-ray photos of six 
months, nine months later. Wounds have 
gone, bones are no longer eaten away. To 
my layman’s eye, though, the most striking 
pictures are those of patients become strapping 
young women and sturdy athletes. 


some fifty years Rollier has treated 
nearly two hundred thousand patients, 
from all over the world. He refused a king’s 
ransom to go for consultation to American 
millionaires and Indian maharajahs, so they 
came to him. At the first medical congress— 
that at Paris in 1905—at which he reported 
on his cures most of his audience walked out. 





To-day, he is everywhere honoured, and in 
five books he has crystallised his life’s ex- 
perience. Never has he contended that the 
sun can replace the healing knife everywhere, 
but he does maintain that it does cure tuber- 
culosis of the bone, of the joints, and of the 
skin, and in that he has made a revolutionary 
contribution in his special sphere. 

At eighty, Rollier has to take things easier. 
He still, however, has sixteen clinics under 
his supervision, does the round of a different 
one every morning, and though his patients 
number on an average nine hundred, he knows 
them all individually and their family cir- 
cumstances. 

The day I visited him he sent me to bed 
laden with his books, and as he closed the 
lift he observed with a merry twinkle in his 
eye: ‘You need not lock your door—no 
place is so full of cops as Leysin,’ a quip on 
the Paris police, who maintain their own 
sanatorium here. He had invited me for the 
next morning to make his round with him, 
one of a retinue of six, including his 
principal assistants and visiting doctors 
from places as far apart as the Lebanon and 
the Argentine. As we went past the beds 
on the sunny, airy balconies overlooking the 
glorious winter day across the Dent du Midi, 
we met patients from all countries and from 
all walks of life, from Turkish pashas to 
Cockney children. A startling sight was a 
wing of sufferers from Pott’s disease, or 
tuberculosis of the spine, here not encased 
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in plaster like helpless mummies, but on their 
stomachs and in only the briefest of bathing- 
trunks, supporting themselves on their elbows, 
reading, writing, studying, sewing, playing 
with Meccano sets—all displaying nutbrown 
bodies, straight shoulders, rippling muscles. 

Indefatigably Rollier discoursed on his 
theories—the soundness of lying on one’s 
tummy or the fallacy of over-feeding. The 
defeat of the tubercle bacillus is, according to 
Rollier, only half the battle; no less im- 
portant is the morale of the patient. Hence 
the girls doing their morning gymnastics, 
sitting up in bed, to the gramophone records 
of morris dances; hence also the clinic for 
men who begin to work after the initial 
stage of rest; and hence, too, the trdops of 
children who go out skiing almost naked or 
have their classes that way in the winter sun, 
their bodies as brown as an old penny-piece. 
Professor Rollier, pointing them out, remarks: 
‘Not a cold or a cough, not a sore throat or 
a running nose among the bunch of them.’ 
More and more countries are now establish- 
ing their own clinics under their own doctors 
here. Belgium and Luxembourg and, of 
late, Scotland have come to the conclusion 
that their outlay in foreign currency saves 
substantially, because of appreciably shorter 
treatment here. 

Such is Leysin. Before one’s eyes passes the 
story of one man’s fight against death, here is 
the epic of one of the world’s greatest healers— 
Auguste Rollier. 


The Talent 


I lack all social graces, like the gift of airy chat; 

My views are not worth hearing, and I’ve no one else’s pat 

On art or books or morals ; I am just, I fear, a clot, 

So what one week-end hostess said at parting means a lot. 
She didn’t press me warmly to repeat my cheering stay, 
But said: * You leave the bathroom always tidy, anyway!’ 


When the Fates combine to flout me; when smart women cut me dead; 
When I hear about old schoolfellows and how they've gone ahead; 
When jokes contort the clever that I’ve not the wits to see; 
When I lie awake and contemplate my estimate of me— 

Then I reassure my ego with the laurels won that day: 

I am one who leaves the bathroom always tidy, anyway. 


You may be someone special, but your bathroom code review— 
Is that a thing biographers will ever say of you? 


W. K. Howes. 





Magic Atoms in Industry 





T. S. DOUGLAS 


NEW machine for use in industry can 

check the contents of sealed containers as 
they pass before it. If there are any faults in 
the filling, the machine rings a bell or shows a 
light. The machine works as fast as the 
containers can be brought past it and the 
secret of its ability to see inside is a small 
amount of radioactive material prepared in 
the atomic pile. Radiation from the material 
is obstructed by the contents of the container. 
Any irregularity, suggesting something ab- 
normal in the filling, is immediately detected 
and registered. 

This is only one of the latest examples of the 
application of the by-products of atomic piles 
to industry. These radioactive isotopes, made 
in increasing quantities in Britain and the 
U.S.A. since the War, have already found 
many uses, but, when their possibilities are 
more fully realised by manufacturers and 
engineers, they will make possible a great 
increase in productivity. 


radioactive isotopes of the elements 
are chemically identical with what we may 
call the ordinary forms with which we are 
familiar, although, in fact, minute amounts of 
the isotope are probably present in many speci- 
mens of water, carbon, and so on, which we 
see and handle. The isotope may even look 
the same, but the essential difference is that it 
continuously emits particles, and this radio- 
activity can be fairly simply detected by photo- 
graphy, by registering the arrival of the 
particles on a Geiger counter, or by some other 
method. 

This means that in practice the presence of a 
very small amount of the radioactive element, 
whether it is sodium, phosphorus, carbon, or 
one of the rarer elements, can be detected with- 
out chemical analysis and individual atoms can 
be traced. Although chemically the stable or 
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ordinary atom behaves in exactly the same 
way as the radioactive isotope, the two can be 
distinguished one from another by the fact that 
the isotope emits radiation. The importance 
of this difference will be clear when we come 
to consider the use of these isotopes as tracers. 

It has now been found that there is at least 
one radioisotope for every element. Some 
elements have a number of radioactive forms. 
It is usual to distinguish the isotope by a 
number, the figure standing for the atomic 
weight of the isotope. Radioactive carbon, 
for instance, is known as carbon 14, the 
commonly-used radioactive isotope of iodine 
as iodine 131, and so on. 

The radioisotopes are generally prepared 
from the stable or ordinary form of the 
element by bombarding it with neutrons in 
the atomic pile. The nucleus of the atom 
captures a neutron and changes into the radio- 
active form. Another method of preparation 
is by transmutation from another element, the 
dream of the old alchemists come true in a 
new way. If sulphur 32 is bombarded, the 
atom captures a neutron, ejects a proton, and 
becomes phosphorus 32. A third method is to 
make an element which in due course decays 
to the desired isotope. Tellurium 131 is made 
by bombarding tellurium 130, and then it 
decays to iodine 131, the radioisotope now 
normally preferred to the first-produced iodine 
128, since it does not emit its radiation so 
quickly. 

The bombardments are carried out by 
placing the substances in the atomic pile. The 
period for which they are cooked, and whether 
they are subjected to slow- or fast-moving 
neutrons, depends upon the change desired. 
The cooking may last only a very short time, 
but generally is for a week or longer. Radio- 
isotopes prepared by adding a neutron can be 
returned to the pile, after exhausting their 
radioactivity, to be warmed up again. 





Since the radioisotopes emit radiation, they 
have to be transported in special containers 
and handled from a distance. Some of those 
with a short life are transported by air, being 
carried in the wing-tips at a safe distance from 
passengers or crew. The preparation of the 
isotopes and exact measurement of their 
purity, radioactivity, etc., is now highly 
organised. Last year the Isotope Division of 
Harwell produced about 9000 different speci- 
mens, many for export to factories and re- 
search institutions in twenty-five different 
countries. 


HE commonest application of radio- 
isotopes is as tracers. A very small 
amount of the radioisotope may be mixed with 
larger amounts of the ordinary element and the 
movements of these atoms traced by registering 
the particles they emit. For instance, a very 
small amount of iodine 131 may be mixed with 
ordinary iodine and injected into the body. 
The movement of the iodine atoms through 
the body can be followed by tracing the iodine 
131 by means of a Geiger counter. 

The greatest number of applications of this 
tracer technique have naturally been in medi- 
cine and horticulture, but some applications 
have been made in industry, and many more 
could undoubtedly be found. For example, 
the exact way in which metals mix when made 
into an alloy is of immense importance. 
Addition of a small amount of the radio- 
isotope of one of the metals would enable 
the position of the molecules of this metal in 
the final ingot or casting to be traced. By 
tagging the atoms in a liquid being mixed with 
another, it is possible to discover how the 
mixing is proceeding. A liquid containing a 
tracer can be followed on its course through 
pipes. A comparatively simple way of 
discovering the exact point at which a pipe is 
blocked is to allow liquid containing a radio- 
active tracer to flow along it. The liquid can 
be followed from outside by the radiation it 
emits and the point at which the radiation ends 
indicates the point of obstruction. All this 
can be done, of course, without the pipe being 
opened. Again, lubricating oil has been much 
improved with the aid of radioisotopes which 
marked the metal being lubricated. Even the 
smallest wear of the metal sent radioactive 
atoms into the oil, so that they could be 
traced 


Using photographic methods for detecting 


MAGIC ATOMS IN INDUSTRY 


the radiation, it is possible to deal in extremely 
small amounts. In the textile industry, mix- 
ture of a suitable radioisotope with oil used 
for coating a synthetic fibre has enabled as 
little as a hundred-millionth of a gramme of 
oil to be measured. 

In biological and medical research it is no 
exaggeration to say that the tracer technique 
has provided the most powerful weapon for 
advances since the invention of the micro- 
scope. We put fertiliser into the ground. Just 
how many of the atoms of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, or other chemicals have been taken up 
by the plants and how many washed away or 
otherwise wasted has been extremely difficult to 
tell. The tracer technique with radioisotopes 
provides a means of following the actual 
atoms. The plants treat the radioactive atoms 
in exactly the same way as the ordinary ones 
and the tracers make it possible to find not 
only where the atoms travel, but also how 
many of them are taken up. Radioisotopes 
have been used to trace the entry of nutrition 
into the leaves and bark of trees and, for 
instance, have improved the treatment of trees 
injured by bad weather. Most valuable radio- 
isotope to those doing research with plants is 
perhaps carbon 14, which has thrown new 
light on the old mystery of how plants 
synthesise with the aid of sunlight. 

In medicine, new applications for radio- 
isotopes as tracers are being found every 
month. To mention only a few—tradioactive 
iodine and phosphorus have been used by 
surgeons to estimate how much blood has 
been lost, say, in an accident; sodium 24 
can be used for measuring the rate of flow of 
the blood, of enormous value with some 
diseases of the heart and thrombosis, and the 
same isotope can indicate the amount of salt 
in the body, of great importance in cases of 
kidney trouble, which have to be treated by a 
salt-free diet. 

Apart from aiding actual diagnosis, radio- 
isotopes have been of immense value in re- 
search in showing the path taken by and the 
destination of various elements when injected 
or taken into the digestive tract. After long 
experiments, for example, scientists recently 
produced radioactive sugar, which may reveal 
the mystery of why and where the metabolism 
of the diabetic breaks down. Radioactive 
forms of different drugs used as tracers make 
it possible to follow them through the body 
and find out how they work. 

In every case, of course, the radioactivity is 
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carefully controlled in order to render it harm- 
less. The amounts used are extremely small 
and isotopes with a short half-life are used so 
that as soon as they have served their purpose 
they cease to emit important amounts of 
radiation. 


NOTHER use for radioisotopes is to 
provide in a convenient and economic 
way radiation such as might otherwise come 
from powerful X-rays or radium. Cobalt 60, 
for example, gives even better gamma-rays 
than radium and is being increasingly used in 
medicine and industry. In industry it may be 
used for X-raying thick steel castings to detect 
flaws. Apart from the economy effected by 
the use of isotope radiation, it has the advan- 
tage that it can be processed virtually into any 
convenient shape and used in places where it 
would be impossible to use X-ray tubes. 

In medicine, the radioisotope seemed at first 
the answer to the radiologist’s dream, offering 
the possibility of carrying exactly the required 
dose of radiation to any part of the body. For 
instance, since the thyroid gland collects a 
hundred times as much iodine as any other 
part of the body, it was thought it would only 
be necessary to give the patient a measured 
dose of radioactive iodine for the tissue of the 
gland to be destroyed more safely than by the 
surgeon’s knife. It was known that other 
organs tended to collect other elements, and 
the hope was held out that radioisotopes 
would prove a very effective weapon in 
destroying cancers. Unfortunately, practice 
has shown that the dream cannot be realised. 
The radioisotopes may destroy healthy as well 
as unhealthy tissue or may not concentrate to 
the degree required. Nevertheless, in a certain 
limited number of conditions they have proved 


very valuable. Iodine 131 has been safely and 
effectively used for radiating the thyroid gland; 
radioactive phosphorus has been used for 
treating certain kinds of leukemia; radio- 
active gold has been tried experimentally in 
treating certain types of cancer. 

Another application in industry of radio- 
isotopes as a source of radiation is in the 
continuous measurement of thin material. The 
radiation from an isotope, such as calcium 45, 
passes through the strip of paper, metal, or 
whatever it may be. The amount passing 
through depends on the weight per unit area 
of the material, which will generally approxi- 
mate to the thickness, and any deviation from 
a standard desired is immediately indicated. 
As an alternative, the thickness of a coating, 
such as tin on steel, may be measured from the 
scattering of the beta-particles sent out by the 
isotope. 

Yet another interesting application of radio- 
isotopes in industry is in eliminating the 
dangers from static electricity which arise in 
certain manufacturing processes through fric- 
tion. In paper-making, for example, consider- 
able charges may be built up, but, by using a 
suitable radioisotope to ionise the air, a path 
is provided to earth and the electricity is safely 
dispersed before it can build up. Static 
electricity may be not only a danger but also 
harmful to the manufacturing process. In 
weaving, for instance, static electricity may 
cause dust to stick to cloth overnight, so that 
it is difficult to get out. Now it is possible to 
use an isotope, such as thallium 204, which is 
left in position overnight across the loom and 
eliminates the static. 

These are only a few of the applications that 
have been found in the last few years for radio- 
isotopes, but they suggest immense potential- 
ities for the future in many fields. 


Triolet for April 


The slow pulse quickens and the green saps rise, 
For April is the end of the long sleep. 

The cataleptic’s stirring where he lies, 

The slow pulse quickens and the green saps rise. 
He wakens with an old dream in his eyes 

And sheds the winter's mourning in a heap. 

The slow pulse quickens and the green saps rise, 
For April is the end of the long sleep. 


Tom WRIGHT. 
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RAY HARRIS 


EY had to bear back well east of north 

because of a desert scrub-island ahead in 
the moonlight. Splayfoot was first of the 
four pack-animals, then Lalley, then Pointer, 
then Jackboy. The sand-muffled sound of 
their striding came up from the moon- 
shadows gliding beneath them. The one other 
sound was the ceaseless, faint slapping of 
water locked tight in the canteens saddled on 
Lalley. 

While the shadows had shortened hour by 
hour, Russell had ridden with old Jake at the 
head of the string, their two riding-camels 
padding, knee-guided, flank to thirst-drawn 
flank; and he never knew why he turned to 
look back just then. He saw what was coming 
and leapt from his mount. 

But Lalley, the water-camel, snapped her 
nose-string with a single snake-like dart of 
the head. She swerved left, and the two 
strung behind her wheeled with her, necks 
stretched from their terror of the drag of the 
nose-pegs. But, already afoot, in the sand, 
Russell sprang, both hands before him, and, 
somehow in the half-light, his right hand closed 
tight on the nose-peg of the breakaway. 

Her pain-filled bellow blared in his face, but 
her head came down as he plucked a new string 
from the half-dozen on his belt. He whipped 


the string loop round her peg before Pointer 
and Jackboy collided beside him. They 
plunged apart, dragged off one saddle, and 
then both were bellowing and trampling the 
packs. But Russell was clear and pulling the 
cow-camel with him, her water-saddle still 
squarely across her hump, the water sloshing 
madly in canteens not even dented. 

Though both men knew what to do and 
worked fast, it took them a hour to clear the 
tangle. But at last, in the unearthly mauve 
light of the desert dawn, all six camels were 
tethered and feeding, hobbled and tethered 
well apart on the eastern edge of the mile- 
wide island of brambly mulga they’d had to 
swing east to skirt when it had crept into 
view in the moonlight. The stores and 
tools for their gold-prospecting were 
stacked round the two little water-tanks— 
six months’ rations of tinned foods and flour, 
prospector’s kit of picks and shovels, dolly- 
pot and -bar, panning-dish, shock-packed 
gelignite box, soldering-iron and solder, even 
a small anvil, and lastly the rifle, shotgun, and 
the general camp-gear. 

And then the sun’s rim thrust up and the 
long rays that stabbed across the levels were 
hot on Russell’s forearms as he stopped to 
coil one more load-rope. Thick-built and in 
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hard condition though he was, he was dog- 
weary from the night march and the near- 
smash at the end of it. He straightened 
slowly, slipped one hand into a trouser-pocket 
for matches to light his pipe, and looked down 
at old Jake crouching to set a fire. ‘Snapping 
that nose-string was Lalley’s own idea, Jake. 
What the heck made her do it? She’s the 
quietest animal in Australia, I’d say.’ 

The old prospector answered without look- 
ing up, his slight body poised on one knee. 
‘Search me, Jim. It’s the first one she’s 
snapped since we started, which must be an 
all-time record. Snappin’ a nose-line hurts 
any camel like heck. But Lalley just don’t 
regard breakin’ string as good form. In fact, 
till we got out amongst this brambly mulga 
two days ago she’s been a model o’ deport- 
ment, that camel. Now I ain’t so sure. Look 
at the way she’s tearin’ into that mulga. Dis- 
gustin’! It’s just the special brambly sort 
that belongs up here on the north side o’ the 
desert, but you’d think it was somethin’ she’s 
had a hankerin’ for for a long time!’ 

Russell grinned, then removed his felt-hat 
and struck it across his thigh, tossing up a 
little dust-cloud. ‘Well, once they start 
breaking cords the way she snapped that one, 
you never know. We'll put the water-saddle 
on Pointer. And how about trying Lalley 
at the head of the team? If she'll travel there, 
she'll be safer than anywhere, because you 
can triple the lead-string.’ 

Jake pushed some twigs closer down on the 
biaze he had started. ‘Okay, Jim, we'll give 
her a try. But Splayfoot’s goin’ to be terrible 
insulted. 


AN Arabian camel stands over eight feet 
tall, yet no animal is so suddenly terrified, 
and no girthing has been evolved that can 
cope with its panic-mad plunging. In Aus- 
tralia the Afghan lead is used, a wooden peg, 
with a disc at one end, thrust through a slit in 
the camel’s left nostril from the inside. A 
string is looped round a groove near the pro- 
jecting end of the peg and tied, in turn, to a 
cotton rope. But without this safety-string 
to snap with every bad jerk, the peg disc 
would tear the beast’s nostril cruelly. 

Russell looked across at the feeding camels. 
Yes, they’d put the canteen on Pointer to- 
night. But that wasn’t all he’d wanted to say 
to Jake. He'd wanted to say: ‘And we’ll 
head back out. We've dry-staged eighty 
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miles. That means four days to get out, and 
we nearly lost all the water to-night. Three 
berserk camels could trample the canteens 
wide open in five seconds. And then—four 
days to get out!’ 

Four days with the mirage around them 
every day like a sea of molten glass—and no 
water! But it wouldn’t need the four days 
to send them mad. Two would do it. Yes, 
two would do it. He should know! There’d 
been the turnback last year when they'd tried 
to reach the Kimber Hills from the east side. 
That scramble had meant 131 miles in six 
days, making a fourteen days’ dry for the 
camels. He and Jake had halved the last pint 
of water two nights’ travel from the rock-hole 
they’d left twelve days before. 

They’d have had more but for one canteen 
springing a seam, and they hadn’t noticed it 
in the night. So they'd had a half-pint each 
to sip for two nights and a day—a whole day 
with the mirage lapping and lapping up to 
the camp, like it was now, lapping towards the 
camels lying like dead in a scrub-patch, not 
stirring to eat one mouthful. Yet the camels 
had marched again in the late afternoon, God 
bless them—marched for twelve hours and 
made the rock-pool before dawn. He'd 
ridden those twelve hours without exchanging 
a word with Jake, because both their tongues 
were bloated and cracked. 

He could see the team now, white in the 
moonlight, voiceless, striding unbeaten; and 
when Splayfoot, the leader, started his ‘water 
sing’ he’d known they’d made the pool 
before madness came. But what they said in 
the desert was true, too damned true—that 
once a man’s tongue had swelled and cracked 
he was never the same again. They meant 
that a man could come out of any number of 
scrambles till the one when he knew he had 
to reach water in an hour or go mad. When 
that happened, he could never be sure again, 
never be sure he wouldn’t go crazy at the 
thought of what was ahead—and kill himself 
and his mate, too. 


T= tea-billy set into the side of the fire, 
old Jake came and joined Russell. He 
chuckled, his eyes on the tethered team. 
‘Look at that Lalley gulpin’ mulga, a branch 


every flamin’ mouthful! Disgustin’, like I 
said. I’m still wonderin’ where Afghan 
Ahmed got her to sell to us for this trip. An’ 
I'd still like to know how she got that scar 








above her near flank. I’m game to bet she 
come from parts unknown.’ 

*Could’ve, Jake. Might have been running 
free for years, for all we know. Anyhow, I’m 
darned glad we bought her. She’s the kindest- 
tempered camel I ever knew, and as strong 
as a bull. If she had to, she’d carry eight 
hundredweight.. The four hundredweight of 
water were no trouble to her at all. She’s 
not footsore. Well, then, what the hell made 
her break away?’ 

‘Dunno, Jim. But camels is camels. They 
makes most o’ their own rules an’ regulations, 
the best of ’em.’ 

The mirage was round them while they ate, 
billowing in from every horizon, hemming 
them into a circle. Russell kept his eyes from 
its lapping edges. Curse it, it couldn’t do 
anything to you if you had water with you— 
yes, if you had water. 

They should’ve stayed out of the desert 
this year instead of trying again for Kimber 
Hills. it had been Jake’s idea to try from 
the south side this time, pushing north from 
Ten Springs. But there was bad trouble 
coming, he knew it; had known it since the 
first night in from Ten Springs. Another 
night’s travel would get them five days in 


from the Springs. Five days to get out, if 
they had to; ten days of a dry stage for the 
camels. 

Well, so what? A hard trip, but not a 


scramble. It had been done again and again 
by camel-men probing for a water-base further 
in. Right enough. But nothing had to go 
wrong when you were this far in. So what? 
He was yellow, that was all! Yes, by heck! 
Yellow! 

He stood up quickly, tea-pannikin in hand, 
and looked away northward. No sign of the 
Kimber Hills yet. But the twenty miles they’d 
cover to-night would make the Hills break 
on the northern horizon. Just a night’s march 
now to the soak the old Luritja had assured 
them was there ahead, two sleeps this side 
of the Hills. If the soak was a dud, they'd 
have to turn back, like they’d had to last year. 
If it was what they hoped it might be, they’d 
be set, water-based again, no more than forty 
miles from the hills. There might be water 
in the hills. No one knew. After three years’ 
drought the chances were one to one or worse. 
But a base within forty miles would do. They 
could prospect the hills from there. 

“No sign o’ the tops yet, Jim.’ Jake’s voice 
sounded behind him. ‘Must be sixty mile 
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from here, an’ twenty from here to the old 
dingbat’s soak.’ By dingbat he meant the 
skinny Luritja desert black who had stalked 
into their camp a half-mile from Ten Springs. 
‘Draws a flamin’ good sand-map, that old 
gazooker, with the promise of a brand-new 
sheath-knife to hinspire *im; an’ I must say 
his landmarks has come right so far—the five 
sand-ridges an’ the line o’ gidgee-scrub we 
had to keep along the edge of all the night 
before last.’ 

Russell nodded, and then grinned. ‘That’s 
right. It all depends on what he calls good 
water—a camel water or a few quart-pots. 
You never know whether you’ve got the idea 
into their heads. Well, we'll know to-morrow 
morning, I reckon.’ 

He drank down the last of his tea, stopped, 
and set the dented pannikin on a travel- 
grimed camel-box and walked away along 
the scrub-edge to look over the tether-ropes 
and hobble-straps on the team, for, freed, and 
with the thirst of the dry stage beginning, 
camels will most certainly start back for the 
last water they know. All were secure, how- 
ever, and Russell turned again. As he walked 
back to the tarpaulin they had rigged for a 
tent the tiny shadows in the team’s pad-tracks 
had shrunk to slivers and vanished. Within an 
hour, he knew, the sand beneath the billow- 
ing mirage would heat up to 160 degrees. 


HROUGH the day of appalling heat both 
men slept, but they stirred and woke at 
the crackle of mulga-sticks each time a camel 
lay down, or got up again to browse. At noon 
Jake boiled water for tea, with which they ate 
tinned corned-beef and damper, the yeastless 
bread of the back country. They lay back 
awhile, pipes alight, then dozed and slept 
again, into late afternoon. A third meal 
over, they led out the team one by one, 
whooshing down each camel beside its load. 
The mirage had been gone an hour when 
the string moved off at last, with all the weird 
grumbling and whimpering of thirsty beasts 
starting a march. Lalley was leader now, 
carrying only tools and camp-gear, the knotted 
end of her lead-rope in Jake’s hand. There 
was thus no need of a light nose-cord and 
Jake had fitted a tripled string she could not 
break. Russell set a course north by the 
compass. Jake kept the pace slow at first, 
the cow-camel leading easily beside his knee, 
and, within half-a-mile, the team were settled 
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and striding well. ‘Well, I’ll be darned!’ Jake 
growled. ‘Takes me four hundred mile to 
find the best leader out o’ four camels. An’ 
I calls meself a camel-man! Never bothered 
to try her with Splayfoot to depend on.’ 

When the last of the twilight was gone, the 
sky was packed with stars. An hour later the 
moon rose, silent and lovely, and the camel 
shadows moved like a phantom team far 
out on the left. Each beast travelled uncon- 
cerned and easily now, head high, eyes half- 
shut, nostrils closed to a mere breathing slit. 
And the men, camel wise, knew that no load 
was too heavy, none off balance, that each 
saddle was fitting its hump; knew that the 
little string would hold this pace now all night. 
Well-used to the swaying trudge of their 
mounts, they smoked and talked or rode 
silent, hour after hour, dual rope-reins looped 
to the cattups. 

The route they steered was over a dead-level 
spinifex plain, whose few scrub-islands were 
small and easily avoided; so featureless was 
everything, indeed, that Russell steered only 
by compass and the pale stars. With a brief 
halt at midnight, they pushed on and on, the 
only things that moved in a world as dead as 
the moon world. And then at last the moon 
shadows changed slowly from purple to grey 
—and there in the north were the Kimber 
Hills, humping up from beyond the horizon. 


LL night Russell had fought his fore- 
boding. The soak would be dry. So 
what? Back to Ten Springs, that’s all, with 
forty gallons in the canteens for Jake and 
himself. Noscramble about that. Sure it was 
risky as far in as this, with only your canteens 
and camels to get you out. Who said it 
wasn’t? He’s been over it, hour by hour. It 
was this damned premonition, knowing a 
smash was coming. Lord, he was scared, 
that’s all. Yes, that was it. Scared yellow! 
Mouth hard-set, he looked east at the lighten- 
ing sky. 

The sun was well up when they cut an old 
dingo-path showing clear and hard-packed 
in the lee of each spinifex clump. At a nod 
from Russell, Jake made his camel bore over 
to swing Lalley round to the right. He had 
to scold her a little, but she swung the team 
and settled again to her striding. 

Half-an-hour later Russell dragged himself 
up out of a twelve-foot soak-hole, a rotted 
acacia branch cracking from his weight. Ten 
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yards back Jake stood beside Lalley at the 
head of the team holding both riding-camels 
The old man grinned as Russell gained his 
feet. ‘Don’t tell me, let me guess. She’s 
bone dry.’ 

*That’s it. Been dry six months, I'd say.’ 

Jake nodded. ‘Reckoned so when I seen 
that dog-pad mostly blown out with sand, 
an’ no sign of a track or a parrot. I just 
thought she might be worth deepenin’, perhaps 
usin’ a gelignite shot or two, but she’s too 
long dry for that.’ 

Standing braced, feet apart, he looked north- 
ward to where four humps lifted out of the 
sea of mirage. Then he turned his head and 
spoke again, but still without bitterness, jerk- 
ing his head at the distant hills. ‘No more 
scrambles is what we said, Jim, an’ there’s a 
durn lot o’ red-hot mirage between here an’ 
them hills. If we pushed out to them we 
might have to git back in a hurry. Some o’ 
these desert hills ain’t got a sign o’ water in 
‘em. We orter know that. No, we'll come 
back when it rains—next year p’raps.” 

Russell looked northwards, too, his desert- 
trained eyes assessing the ten miles of levels 
within view. ‘Scrub just about finishes eight 
or ten miles from here, I’d say. That means 
it gets drier as you go—sand deeper and 
coarser, most likely. As you say, Jake, not 
good enough. No more scrambles like .. .” 

And then it happened. Lalley jerked her 
great head in a single, twisting lunge to the 
right. The other five camels saw her nose- 
lead snatched from Jake’s grasp. In the same 
instant both riding-camels flung back, jerked 
free, and panic-plunged—straight into the 
three behind Lalley. 

Already Russell had started towards them. 
He leapt and snatched back the cow-camel’s 
lead. But, like a battering ram, Pointer’s 
head struck down on Jake’s shoulder, sweep- 
ing the old man backwards and under the 
plunging camels. Russell saw that before he 
himself was hurled against Lalley. Dazed, 
gasping back air-to his lungs, he saw Pointer 
thrown down on one canteen and four bellow- 
ing camels clambering and falling across him. 

He saw one canteen and then the other 
trampled right open, trampled and burst and 
pounded to crumpled metal, the spilt water 
splashed and squirted wide, sparkling a 
moment before being sucked under, into the 
thirsty sand. Then the first of the frenzied 
camels broke out of the melee, then the others 
behind it, two pack-saddles scooping two 











furrows. Jake’s body lay twisted and still 
beside the torn canteens. 

Not knowing he still gripped the cow- 
camel’s lead, Russell pitched upright and 
forward. Gasping and sobbing together, mad 
eagerness in each stumbling step, he lurched 
past the body and on past the soak, mad eyes 
on the lapping mirage beyond. 

He strained and staggered nearly a mile, 
the big cow-camel stalking quietly beside him, 
a trickle of blood congealed below her nose- 
peg. The mirage was close about him when 
he halted—round just himself and the camel, 
billowing ahead where the tracks of the bolting 
team led into it and vanished. 

He turned and looked up at big Lalley, seem- 
ing to see her for the first time, standing quite 
still, eyes dazed, mouth lax, like a man waking 
out of a dream. A smash! The water gone, 
the team broken loose and bolted, headed 
back over their tracks. And Jake. Jake was 
trampled, lying back there on the sand in the 
sun. 

Then he seemed to see his thoughts, his 
madness, thought by thought. The water! 
All the water was gone. The mirage would 
creep in round him, knowing he had no water. 
It would know now he had no water. But he 
must start back now. Get started before his 
thirst began and swelled his tongue till it 
filled his mouth and swelled more yet and split 
open in criss-cross cracks! That was his 
madness. 


UT suddenly Russell knew he was awake 

and sane. The slow-building fear of the 
last days, of the long march last night, 
hour after hour in the silence—it was gone, 
gone with his madness. Again, at last, he 
was a desert man, Jake’s mate, ready to dice 
with the desert and win if he could. Jake’s 
mate. 

Jake’s mate! If Jake was alive, they’d win 
if they could. There was a chance yet—the 
Kimber Hills. Ten Springs was four days 
back, even driving their big camel all out. 
As for heading the team, the freed camels 
would travel straight out to the water, hardly 
stopping to rest, feeding as they travelled. 
There was no chance at all to head them. But 
he and Jake could reach the hills forty miles 
to the north, both riding Lalley. She was 
quiet. They’d coax her to travel. There 
might be water there .. . 

Looking death in the eyes, a meaning will 


DRY STAGE 


flash in a man’s mind complete, just as a 
camera snaps a whole picture. All at once, 
as Russell stood and looked up at the big, 
quiet camel, the answer to a riddle was in 
his eager eyes. 

Next moment, grasping her knotted lead- 
rope tighter still, he was striding back towards 
the soak, striding faster and faster, the sand 
whistling under the thrust of his boots. The 
mirage moved back and back before him, and 
then presently he could see the strewn packs 
again, and Jake sitting propped against a 
tumbled saddle. 

When he reached him the little man was 
grinning. ‘Gawd, Jim, y’ caught one of ’em. 
Y’ must be the world’s best sand sprinter! 
How the heck did y’ ——’ 

‘Where are you hurt, Jake?’ But even as 
Russell dropped on one knee beside his partner 
there was a second thought in his mind. Jake 
thought he’d run after the bolting team. 
Well, he’d tell him later. 

The old prospector grimaced before he 
answered. ‘Couple o’ ribs busted, I’d say, 
Jim. Crack on the head, but thank God I 
got solid bone separatin’ me ears. But, Jim, 
I dunno how I come to let them camels 
snatch.’ 

*To hell with that, Jake. Nobody’d be 
ready for a breakaway with a tired team 
standing quiet.’ He was grinning now. ‘You 
say your head’s okay?’ 

‘Sure. On account o’ bein’ solid bone, 
like I said.’ Then suddenly his voice dropped 
to a whisper and the despair he had been 
fighting back looked out of his eyes. ‘But—’ 

“Yes, feller, I know. Four days back to 
Ten Springs, even if we forced-marched the 
camel to a standstill. But we’re not heading 
back there. We’re going to the Kimber Hills 
—and there’s water there, old-timer. I happen 
to know. But first of all we'll get a strap on 
those busted ribs of yours.’ He laughed when 
he saw surprise, and then sudden hope, in the 
old man’s face. 


Y started within an hour. Working 
swiftly, Russell got a pack-saddle on 
Lalley and rigged it with packs and blankets so 
that Jake sat behind the big beast’s hump with 
support for his back and arms. He himself 
clambered on and perched in front and brought 
the camel to her feet. And at his first word 
she moved off as though trained as a riding- 
camel, strode away northward, and stepped 
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out at once till she was almost doubling the 
pace of a pack-team. Eyes narrowed to the 
glare, Russell looked past her great head at 
the mirage edge lapping two hundred yards 
beyond, ever drawing away ahead of them. 
And, watching it, he wanted to laugh. 

He hadn’t left Jake to die. He’d come back 
for him. And the mirage, the lapping mirage, 
what of it? There was permanent water in 
the Kimber Hills. He knew now that this 
cow-camel knew it. She’d come from there, 
and she was going back. More than that, 
she was going to get there. She was as strong 
as a bull. Her load—himself and Jake and a 
fortnight’s food supply—was nothing to her, 
even after the night march. She was walking 
over four miles an hour, and she knew where 
she was going! 


E water was a little spring-fed rock-pool 
deep down in a granite gorge. It sparkled 
clear and cool in the moonlight. 

It was not till next morning that they found 
the skeleton—the skeleton of a man who had 
been speared here in the Kimber Hills—a 
white man. In the weeks that followed they 
found evidence, piece by piece, that told them 
the story of a desert killing ten years before. 
A prospector had come in with one camel 
and camped right beside the pool. No real 
desert man camps beside a permanent water. 
He knows there is no quicker way to infuriate 
the desert blacks it belongs to. 

‘Look at it sparkle, Jake! Ten foot deep 
and spring-fed. A desert water de luxe! 
And been there, quite likely, for hundreds of 
years.” 

*That’s about it.” The old man brought 
back his gaze from the gorge below and set 
down his pipe between two big quartz pebbles 
beside him. ‘But that bloke we found speared 
was the only white man to see it before us. 
Ten years ago, and nobody’s got here since. 
Too far in, that’s why, except after one o’ 
them terrible big rains that only comes about 
twice in a flamin’ lifetime. The rest o’ the 
time she’s surrounded by only just sand an’ 
hot air.” Both hands to the white-pebbled 
slope, he shuffled back into the brief midday 


shade of a desert oak, making each movement 
with care because of a slow-healing rib. 

Russell watched him closely, handed him 
his pipe, then leant back on his elbow again, 
rubbing his new-shaven chin, his eyes once 
more on the half-shadowed pool reflecting 
its own granite walls. ‘Well, Lalley was that 
lone-hander’s camel all right, and I guess 
you’re right about that scar on her flank. She 
copped a spear when the Luritjas made their 
man-kill. But the blacks only speared her 
by accident, and they didn’t even wound her 
badly, I’d say, and after that they let her be. 
Funny about that, you know. The river 
blacks on the north coast will spear cattle, 
horses, anything, yet these desert blokes will 
raid a camp, kill the men if they can, but leave 
the camels alone.’ 

*That’s right,’ Jake said again. ‘If they’d 
go after the camels first, they wouldn’t need 
to bother spearin’ the men. But as to old 
Lalley, she muster stayed on this water till 
some roamin’ cuss of a bull follered them 
monsoon storms south that wet summer four 
years ago. So then ‘er ladyship travels out 
with him south-east; and with a calf at foot 
she’d’ve been no trouble at all for that flamin’ 
camel-dealer Ahmed to yard and git a rope on.’ 

Russell nodded and chuckled as he reached 
for his own pipe. ‘She was mad keen to get 
back to these hills all right or she wouldn’t 
have tried that first breakaway the night we 
had to swing back east to skirt the scrub. 
Then she must have got tired of waiting, that 
morning she smashed us up at the dry soak. 
On top of all that she waltzed across here 
forty miles at four miles an hour, and knew 
where she was going every mile of the way.’ 
His eyes were smiling as he watched the old 
man squint contentedly into a clean-out pipe- 
bowl. ‘And she’s made it up to us every 
other way she knows for the smash. Went 
back with me as quiet as a lamb, two trips, 
and packed in the leads the team pelted off on 
the sand.’ 

*That’s right,’ Jake said quietly. ‘An’ now, 
besides bein’ set down in the midst o’ water 
an’ wallaby meat, here we are with the very 
hydentical gold-mine I been dry-stagin’ thirty- 
odd year to locate.’ 








New Ball 


CLIFFORD LANCASTER 


| go nearly seven long months, or twenty- 
seven wintry weeks, we have waited with 
growing impatience for the second Saturday 
in April. For, to the true cricketer, this is 
New Year’s Day—the day on which, with 
solemnity and ceremony, the first ball of a new 
cricket season is delivered. 

Throughout the long days of autumn and 
winter, when, amidst a welter of football 
reports, cricket is merely a two-line oasis of 
news from more favoured climes, we have 
eagerly anticipated the new season. Some, to 
while away their enforced idleness, have stood 
in the murk of cavernous football stadiums 
and, bedight with scarves, have hurled cheerful 
insults at the muddied oafs below. Others, 
of even hardier calibre, have roamed restlessly 
about swampy rugby-grounds and committed 
acts of assault and battery upon their fellow- 
men. But the cricketer who makes no in- 
cursion into other realms of sport has spent 
his Saturday afternoons more profitably. 
Deep in an armchair, he has looked into the 
firelight, and in the dancing flames has seen a 
succession of sun-warmed, tree-fringed cricket- 
grounds pass by. Faintly, through the mists, 
comes the clapping which greeted his 50 at 
Applecombe on one of July’s scorching days. 
Or again, he sees that lofted, twisting ball, no 
more than a dot against the deep blue over 
Mallingbeck; he lives the agony and the 
tension all over again as it disappears into the 
shadow of the mighty oaks; and again the 
relief swells up within him as he feels the 
delicious smack of the ball into his cupped 
palms. 


UT now the new season is upon us. For 

a fortnight we have batted and bowled in 

the nets until the darkening skies have driven 
us from the field.” And the weather has been 
coquettish. In March, when we do not play 


cricket, the sun shone warmly upon the empty 
ground; and in early April, with cricket 
imminent, we have had days of cold rain, or, 
as if to tantalise us further, weak and watery 
sunshine. We hope for the best on the day 
of our opening match and remember the worst. 
Last season, after our long hibernation, we 
stood silently in the Dorniton pavilion and 
looked at driving rain, slanting across the 
ground, while great gusts of wind tugged at 
the treetops and blew the sightscreens over. 
We watched that carefully-prepared wicket 
until it turned into a glutinous mess; and 
then, silently and despondently, we walked 
slowly from the ground before even one ball 
had been bowled. And three seasons before 
that, on the day of the first match, we fielded 
for ten minutes in a multiplicity of sweaters, 
while a biting, insistent wind froze our bones. 
And then, as if to mock cricket out of existence 
—it snowed. 

But this season cricket is being heralded 
by one of cricket’s golden days. The sun, 
climbing high into a blue sky dotted with 
cotton-wool clouds, is symbolic of our 
mounting hopes. In the bright morning light 
there are signs of cricket’s reawakening. The 
sightscreens, freshly painted and with shining 
morning faces, have been trundled into 
position, and wide swathes of grass, flattened 
by broad iron wheels, show where the screens’ 
winter-quarters at the rear of the pavilion have 
been left behind. New paint glistens on the 
pavilion and tea-room. And, out there in the 
middle, a single stump at either end of the 
shaven strip, a pail, and a discarded measuring- 
chain show where activity is at its height. 
Here the creases are being marked out with 
geometrical accuracy and devotion to detail. 
In the scoring-box the tins, their white 
numbers stark against the black paint of the 
metal squares, are being neatly stacked by a 
small boy. At the moment he is monarch 
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of the numbers, but, throughout the summer, 
he will fight doughty battles with his rivals for 
the honour of hoisting them on the scoring- 
board. 


T two o'clock the pavilion is noisy with 
cheerful conversation as our adversaries 
arrive, and, greetings over, there is a scramble 
to change into flannels and shirts. We do not 
boast a roomy pavilion and a man, with his 
head buried in the folds of his shirt, is a 
menace to his fellow-players. Another man, 
already changed and standing in a corner, 
slowly lights his pipe, and feels that nowhere 
does tobacco taste so fragrant as when its scent 
is mingled with the smell of tarry nets, 
creosoted planks, buckets of lime, and the 
lingering fumes of petrol which has leaked 
from the engine of the mower. 
Our captain, a creature of habit, loses the 
toss, and in twos and threes we stroll from the 
pavilion. This is one of cricket’s great 


moments. Freshly-whitened boots tread the 
springy turf; the sun is warm on our backs 
and a light breeze ruffles our carefully-creased 
flannels. As we walk to our allotted fielding- 
positions, we know that life is very good; and 
each thinks of what the future may hold in 


store for himself and the fortunes of the 
club. 

Who knows but what this coming season 
may not be the one for which we have waited 
for years. For, to every cricketer, no matter 
how exalted or humble his sphere, there comes 
a day or a season when fortune smiles kindly 
upon him. And long after he has joined the 
ranks of the ancients the memory of that day 
will shine brightly through the mists. That 
bent old man before the pavilion can still 
see, as if it were yesterday, those two soaring 
sixes which fiew over the far sightscreen and 
buried themselves explosively in the rise of 
the hill beyond. That old gentleman in the 
invalid-chair can still see the toppling stumps 
and flying bails of the day when he took 8 
for 17 at Dunmouth and, from his strong 
arm, the ball reared terrifyingly from the sun- 
baked pitch. Maybe our day will come this 
season and we shall play that innings we have 
promised ourselves, these ten years past. 

The batsmen, strolling thoughtfully to the 
wicket, are old friends, and enemies of long 
standing. The one who will take strike is 
solid, cautious, and dependable. He plays 
with economy, and, long ago, shed his youthful 
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excesses of daring. His bat is all middle. The 
breadth of his blade dampens the spirits of the 
bowler; long since he solved most of the 
problems which present themselves to an 
opening batsman; but this is the first game 
of the season, and he is as excited as a boy 
playing in his first match. His partner, tall 
and broad of shoulder, is also well known to 
us. With luck in his favour, he is a graceful 
stroke-player who can rattle the tins on the 
board alarmingly. But no bowler feels de- 
spondent when he is at the wicket, for he has 
his weaknesses. In the depths of winter, on 
New Year’s Eve, when lesser men were making 
ephemeral resolutions about smoking, he 
sternly resolved to avoid flicking at rising balls 
outside the off-stump or hooking, incautiously, 
with two men lurking on the leg boundary. 
We shall soon see how long his resolutions 
last. 


ND now that first ball of the season is 
about to be delivered. Our fast bowler, 
standing nearer the boundary-line than the 
stumps, holds the shining red bullet in his 
hand and feels that a wicket with his first ball 
would be glorious recompense for frittering 
away the past seven months. The tall bats- 
man at the non-striking end twirls his new 
bat and hits an imaginary four past cover. 
That bat, so carefully selected last November, 
glints whitely in the sunlight; it is a sword ora 
rapier, and the batsman longs to face the 
bowling before winter's stiffness has been 
banished and while length and direction are 
still erratic. His partner, scratching a mark, is 
nervous despite his experience; he is prepared 
to die rather thar be out first ball. Behind 
him again, our acrobatic and bounding 
wicketkeeper crouches on his haunches and 
beats his gloved palms together. His are 
mixed feelings; he would like the first ball 
to be wide enough for the batsman to offer 
no stroke, so that, at the earliest possible 
opportunity, he may feel the ball thudding 
into his hands. A snick off the edge, and the 
ball flying into his gloves, would send him 
leaping triumphantly into the air and scream- 
ing at the umpire. But suppose the edged ball 
fell from his hands and trickled to the grass. 
Then would he be inconsolable, sunk into 
the depths of misery. And so, after con- 
sideration, he hopes for a widish ball which 
the experienced batsman will ignore. 
Clustered around him, the close fieldsmen, 





SIX MONTHS’ SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


despite the thrill of an early catch, hope that 
they may be given time to adjust their eye- 
sight before the ball flies towards them. They 
crouch down as the umpire calls ‘Play.’ 
Here is the bowler running sinuously to the 
wicket. The silence round the ground is 
intense. Now the first ball, fast, straight, but 
slightly overpitched, and the batsman, leaning 
forward, plays it quietly out to mid-off, who 
stoops, rubs it and tosses it back. The 


bowler’s hopes are dashed, the batsman and 
fieldsmen are relieved. And the game pro- 
gresses as though the winter had never been. 
Dark nights, snow, fog, and hail are banished 
from the mind. A new season has begun and 
for five glorious months we may play cricket 
in the sunshine, and share our triumphs and 
disasters in the fellowship of good company. 
For, when men are bound by a common tie, 
there can be few dissentient voices. 


Six Months’ Solitary Confinement 


Dogs in Quarantine 





J. W. WATTS 


REAT BRITAIN, being an island, is 

one of the very few countries which is 
able to keep itself free from that terrible dog- 
disease known as hydrophobia or rabies. 
Rabies is rampant in the tropics and not rare 
in most parts of Europe. Once I took charge 
of a friend’s dog in India whilst he went on 
a fortnight’s local leave, and to my embarrass- 
ment, and to my friend’s distress, I had to 
greet him on his return with the sad news that 
his dog had developed rabies during his 
absence and had been destroyed. Normally 
I should have gone through what is the very 
unpleasant anti-rabies treatment, as a pre- 
caution against my becoming a victim myself, 
but as I had not been in physical contact with 
the animal I took a risk—a foolish step, I 
know, but there it is. 

Rabies was stamped out in Britain almost 
entirely by 1899 by a law enforcing the use of 
muzzles on all dogs. There have been no 
deaths from this disease for many years and, 
presumably, no animals involved. Little 
wonder, therefore, that no person may enter a 
dog into this country except through official 
quarantine channels. 

Within the last twenty-five years I have had 


two of my dogs in quarantine in this country. 
The first was a Sealyham, on my return from 
India in 1926. He completed his six months’ 
solitary confinement somewhere in the south 
of England and soon afterwards had the dis- 
courtesy to run off, and I never saw him again. 
His passage and his quarantine together cost 
me about £25, so he was most certainly rather 
an expensive animal. But as for other details 
I have no recollection now. 


Aree this I was determined never to keep 

a dog overseas again. However, in course 
of time memories fade and resolutions often 
weaken and, after duly considering the various 
factors for and against having a dog in 
Germany, I bought a minute five-weeks-old 
wire-haired terrier from a German in Kiel in 
September 1947, which quickly became an 
inseparable friend. 

Thus, on being relegated into retirement in 
the summer of 1950, I found myself in the 
same predicament as many other dog-lovers 
must be in similar circumstances. What was 
to become of Scamp? That was my urgent 
and pressing problem. Several of my English 
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friends out there would have welcomed the 
lively and friendly little fellow. But I knew 
that their stay in Germany could not be very 
much longer than my own, and this course, 
for obvious reasons, did not appeal to me. 
Many of my German friends, too, would have 
liked him, but at the back of my mind I was not 
satisfied with this solution either. Scamp 
might have been happy; but then, he might 
not. I was, therefore, in a quandary. I 
wanted to do the best for the dog, and as time 
was short a quick decision had to be made. 

I resolved, therefore, to bring him home, 
regardless of anything else. The main point 
in Scamp’s favour was his age, which at the 
time was under three years. Had he been 
double that age his problem might have been 
settled in some other way. In any case, six 
months of a dog’s life is a long time, and 
winter months are dreary enough at the best 
of times. 

Several important formalities now had to 
be undertaken. The first and foremost was 
to procure two essential licences, one from 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
the other from the Import Licensing Branch 
of the Board of Trade. Without these licences 
Scamp could neither leave his country of 
origin nor land in this one. 

Then there was, of course, his temporary 
home for the next six months. Well, a list of 
approved kennels can be got free of charge 
from the Ministry I have mentioned. There 
is a very wide selection, so there was little 
reason why Scamp should not be near me; 
and I could pay him an occasional visit. 

Then, since one has no control of one’s 
dog from the time of his disembarkation 
onwards, arrangements must be made for 
him to be taken over. This is not a difficult 
matter, as there are well-known shipping- 
agents who can be written to and are expert 
at the job for their usual fee. If, however, 
the dog has to travel to England on a different 
ship to oneself, which happened in my case, 
then arrangements have to be made for his 
care, feeding, and watering during the voyage, 
and, for a small remuneration, one of the 
ship’s cooks will usually oblige. Should the 
journey be a long one, however, the agents 
would probably deal with the whole affair 
from the time of the dog’s embarkation. The 
main point is that as much time as possible 
should be allowed for all these matters to be 
fixed up. I found that six weeks was the 
minimum required, and it will be understood, 
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I need hardly say, that the further the distance 
from England, the more time, relatively, is 
required, unless, of course, one is prepared to 
use the cable service or some other rapid 
method of communication. 


S regards quarantine itself, unless one 
has actually visited quarantine kennels 
one is apt to be rather apprehensive about 
the whole business of committing a dog to 
confinement for sc long a time. To set my 
mind at rest, therefore, I paid a visit to Scamp’s 
kennels the day after my arrival in London. 
From reports I had heard from various people 
who thought they knew, I got the impression 
of my dog living permanently encaged in a 
box-shaped kennel and with no escape from 
it, except for certain periods of the day under 
strict control. Fortunately my informers 
proved wrong. Although each dog is 
separated and never allowed physical contact 
with another one, each had a compartment 
of almost seven feet long by three feet wide, 
with a wired gate at the entrance to it. Several 
of their compartments were in line adjoining 
one another and under a sound waterproof 
roof. In addition, there was at least one 
walled exercise area of approximately sixteen 
feet square in which the animals are in- 
dividually exercised for definite periods each 
day by their kennel-maids, who seemed to 
make a good deal of fuss of their charges. 

Visits are encouraged as often as possible 
and, although Scamp appeared thoroughly 
appreciative of my going to see him, I could 
see that he was very sad when I left. However, 
doubtless he got over this fairly soon, and all 
the dogs seemed pretty happy and certainly 
well tended. 

It was, all the same, with immense pleasure 
to Scamp and myself when after his long 
dreary months of kennel life I took him away. 
His joy at regaining his freedom was tre- 
mendous, and I let him have the run of Hyde 
Park before taking him on to Paddington 
and Devonshire. 

There is one final warning I must offer. Do 
not be alarmed if the dog on coming out of 
quarantine wants to fight every other dog it 
meets. He will get out of that tiresome 
habit. Whether it was joie de vivre or wishing 
to work off some of his surplus energy, I do 
not know, but it took me quite a while before 
I could finally persuade Scamp to forget some 
of his native arrogance in this country! 





There’s No Men Like 


Snowmen 





ALAN HUNTER 


*“CUTHCOTE,’ I said, ‘it’s going to snow.’ 

Old Suthcote cocked his honest blue eye 
at the leaden sky and nodded, reluctantly. He 
doesn’t like amateurs like myself butting in 
on the weather—we aren’t supposed to know 
about it. The English weather isn’t something 
you can pick up in five minutes: it takes time, 
and leisure, about sixty years of both, and 
even then you shouldn’t be too dogmatic 
about it. ‘Ah,’ he said, with a touch of 
reproof, ‘that do seem rarela cold.’ 

‘And it’s an east wind,’ I pointed out 
firmly. 

‘Ass a bit to the northard.’ 

“Well, isn’t that where we get the snow 
from—the north-east?’ 

He sniffed, a sort of sideways sniff. ‘We 
have had snow outer that quarter a time or 
two, Mr Whatsisname, but that don’t always 
folla. I’ve known us to have snow away from 
the south, ah, and late on, gettin into April— 
and that want so long ago, neither.’ 

I said: ‘Well, it couldn’t have been much, 
not in April.’ 

He sniffed again, on the other side. ‘That 
want so little, neither, Mr Whatsisname, and 
comin the way it did, ass a mercy that went 
away at all.’ 


‘Nonsense, Suthcote!’ said I, ‘why shouldn’t 
it have gone away?’ 

He paused, and took a brooding look round 
the dreary marshes over which we were 
tramping. ‘On account of it want quite in 
the regular line of snow, that’s why,’ he said 
cautiously. 

I stopped. I laid a hand on the old repro- 
bate’s shoulder. I looked him squarely in the 
eye. ‘Suthcote,’ I said, ‘there is only one 
sort of snow—one, and one only. The stuff is 
quite standardised. Either it comes white and 
in flakes, or it doesn’t come at all, and at your 
age you should know these things.’ 

Sadly he removed my hand from his 
shoulder. ‘Mr Whatsisname,’ he said, ‘I’m 
not sayin the snow itself was out of the 
ordinara, corse that want. But the way that 
got here was a bit onusual, an thas a fact.’ 

‘And how did it get here, Suthcote?’ 

He took another quick look. ‘That come 
with the Snowman, Mr Whatsisname, the 
Snowman what Gophrum Hicks met down 
here on the maysh.’ 

I said: ‘Suthcote, have a care!’ But it was 
too late. The fit was on him. He pulled down 
his battered old yachting-cap about his ears 
with a touch of defiance and manceuvred me 
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gently into the shelter of a clump of alders. 
“That was like this here, Mr Whatsisname,’ 
he said. 


“WOU may remember that tarrible bad 

winter what we had just afore the war— 
three or four months of it, there was. That 
started in the earla part of December, and 
kept agoin right through till April—ah! 
That was a funna old winter, I can tell you. 
And talk about snow! Well, bor, I thought 
that was never goin to stop. 

“Now Gophrum, he used to live down here 
in one of them little clay-lump cottages— 
useta work hereabouts, he did, cuttin reeds 
and one thing or another. Well, the snow, 
that messed him up proper. He couldn’t cut 
his reeds, yet fish, and there want no work for 
him on the farms ennawhere. Poor old 
Gophrum, he just useta sit at home keepin 
warm, and there int much fun doin that all 
day long. 

‘One evenin, just about closin-in time, 
Gophrum he go down the garden after some 
chips of wood for the fire. Verra quiet it was, 
Mr Whatsisname, with all this snow about— 
you could hear an old harnser a-flappin his 
wings half-a-mile away—and while Gophrum 
was fillin his basket he thought he could hear 
someone comin across the maysh. Up he 
jump and have a peek over the fence, but there 
want nothn to see there bar snow, so he get 
down again and go on fillin his basket. Now 
time he’d finished, Gophrum was quite positive 
there was someone comin across the maysh. 
He could hear their footsteps right plain— 
flup-flup, they went, flup-flup—not quite like 
yours or mine, Mr Whatsisname, but near 
enough as makes no difference. So this time 
he have a real good look, and he catch sight 
of somethin white comin along there. 

*Now Gophrum he dint think much of this, 
bein all alone. He dint frighten enna easier 
than most men, but this here thing struck him 
as bein a bit onnatural, so after watchin it a 
moment he light off into the cottage and fetch 
his gun. He’d got one of them old muzzle- 
loaders, Mr Whatsisname, what you fill up 
with mostla anythin, and just to make sure 
that’d do some damage he popped in a 
coupla half-inch nuts what was lyin about. 
Then out he go, feelin a bit fiercer. 

“Well, whatever that was, it had just got 
level with the garden-fence, and still acomin. 
Old Gophrum bring his gun up to his shoulder. 
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“TI don’t know what you are,” he halla, 
“but do you come enna closer I’m goin to 
tickle you up arummun, so thas warning of 
you.” And he click the old hammer back to 
show he mean business. 

*The white thing, that come to a standstill. 
“Why, woss the matter with you, Gophrum?” 
that say. “Can’t I take a little stroll around 
without you wantin to let fly at me?” 

*‘Gophrum nearla drop the gun to hear that 
answer back, especialla when thas so familiar. 
“Do you come out here where I can see you,” 
he say, “and don’t less have enna pranks, 
neither.” 

‘Out that come, flup-flup, like one of them 
old polar bears what they have at the zoo. 
“Damn my hat!” Gophrum say, “you’re 
lookin rarela pale, old partna, I’m not sure I 
shoont give you a charge of shot, just to 
make sure.” 

*“Don’t talk such squit,” that say, “I 
aren’t adoin enna harm, am I? And as for 
me lookin pale, Gophrum, I reckon you’d 
look pale too, do you were made of snow like 
I am.” 

*“Made of snow,” say old Gophrum, 
edgin up close to him. 

*“ Ah, made of snow,” that say, “and you 
neent look so old about it. Where I come 
from they reckon my sort of snow to have a 
bit of class—thas got crystals in it,” that say. 

*“That don’t look enna different to me,” 
say Gophrum. 

*“You shoont judge by appearances,” that 
say, “otherwise there’s one or two of us woont 
get verra far, Gophrum bor.” 

*‘Gophrum, he dint think much of that 
crack, notwithstanding he hant never been 
much to look at. “Just you remember who’s 
got the gun,” he say, “and don’t come too 
much of it.” 

*But the Snowman, he laugh all over his 
face to hear Gophrum carra on that way. 
“Why, wotcher think you're goin to do with 
that old banger?” he say. “That woont hurt 
me a sight, bar makin a few holes, and I 
can soon fill them up. You put that down,” 
he say, “afor you do yourself an injury.” 

‘Well, there y’are, Mr Whatsisname. He 
was an independent sort was Gophrum, and 
he want goin to be talked to like that by no 
old snowman. “You asked for it,” he say, 
“and here it come!” and he let fly with that 
old gun of his—blast! You could hear it ten 
mile off. 

*‘Gophrum, he pick himself up—that allus 
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threw him down when he fired it—and look 
around to see what he’ve done. When the 
smoke drew off a bit, the fust thing he see was 
the old Snowman sittin on a stone, laughin 
fit to bust. “Gor damn my rags,” that say, 
“you’re a funna one you are, bor. I reckon 
you want to nail that banger of yours to a 
wall afore you fire her!” And he laugh so 
much that icicles run down his cheeks. 

*“Dint I hit you, then?” say poor old 
Gophrum. 

*“Hit me?” that say. “Blast, you hit 
evrathin, Gophrum! There’s a coupla nuts 
come out there musta gone through Belaugh 
Chuch, and enough old nails to make a coffin 
with. Why dint you shove some crowbars in 
her, Gophrum bor? I dare say she’d stand 
one or two!” 

*“You old varmint,” halla Gophrum, 
jumpin at him, “I hant done with you yet, 
don’t you think it. You aren’t nothn but 
snow ennaway, and thas a queer thing if I 
can’t shoot you outta my garden!” And he 
set about that Snowman as though he’d 
make steam of him. But the Snowman, he 
dint hang around. He was off that stone like 
a streak of light, and the next Gophrum see 
of him he was sittin on the roof, makin faces 
at him. 


*“ (‘OME you down out of that!” shout 


Gophrum. 
on my thatch.” 

*“If you want me, do you come after me,” 
that say, and start hullin snowballs at him. 

*‘Gophrum, he hopped around like a mad- 
man, but there want nothn he could do. 
And that Snowman was a rare shot with a 
snowball, Mr Whatsisname. That was gettin 
Gophrum evra time that let fly. Last of all, 
poor old Gophrum had to give in. “Why 
can’t you let me alone!” he halla, tryin to wipe 
a snowball out of his collar. 

**“*I don’t like the way you carra on,” that 
say. “You don’t seem over-friendla to me, 
Gophrum.” 

*“Well, what are you doin here ennaway?” 
say Gophrum. “We aren’t used to havin 
your sort round here.” 

*The Snowman, that give a little guffle to 
itself. “I got as much right round here as 
ennaone,” that say. “*My old man was about 
here afore enna of you lot was born or thought 
on, and I don’t see why I shoont settle down 
here now.” 


“I ont have you up there 


** And who might your old man’ve been?” 
say Gophrum, a bit sarca. “Jack Frost?” 

*“Never you mind,” that say, “but he was 
here a powerful long time ago, ah, and he dint 
come in no small way, Gophrum. You may 
think I’ve brought a tida bit of snow with me, 
but I’m onla travellin light by his standards. 
He woont shift ennawhere without half-a- 
dozen glaciers, and do he was goin to spend a 
few days he fruz evrawhere for miles around. 
Ah, he was a tough old nut was my dad! 
They don’t make snowmen like him these 
days.” 

*“Why, you rotten old varmint!” say 
Gophrum. “You mean to say it’s you woss 
brought all this here snow and slush?” 

*“W'naturalla, Gophrum,” that say. “You 
don’t hardla expect I’d bring a heat-wave, 
do you?” 

*“Then just you turn round and take that 
all away again!” halla Gophrum, “ we’ve had 
enough of you for one year, and thas tellin of 
you straight.” 

‘The Snowman, that shake its head. “I 
was hopin you was gettin used to it,” that say, 
“on account of I rather like it round here. 
That just suit me on the mayshes, Gophrum, 
thas so nice and bleak.” 

*Poor old Gophrum, his mouth drop 
open. “You mean you goin to stop here?” 
he say, struck all of a heap. 

**Thas about the cut of it, Gophrum,” that 
say. 
*“What, right through—all the summer?” 
say Gophrum. 

*“Ah, and next summer too, perhaps,” 
that say. “I aren’t in no hurra.”’ 

Old Suthcote paused, tantalisingly, and 
began feeling about in his pockets for his 
dirty old clay-pipe. ‘So you see, Mr Whatsis- 
name, that snow want in the regular line at 
all,’ he said absently. ‘That was all brought 
here by the Snowman, just to keep himself 
cosa—which is why that kept on into April, 
like I was tellin you.’ 

*Suthcote,’ said I, bitterly, handing him my 
tobacco-pouch, ‘it might have kept on into 
April—I’ll take your word for that without 
searching meteorological records—but it did 
not, repeat not, keep on through the summer, 
not even one summer—so there.” 

He filled his evil pipe of gargantuan bore. 
“W’no,”’ he said, ‘no. That was a remarkabla 
fine summer that year, if you remember, 
Mr Whatsisname, realla too hot rather than 
otherwise.’ 
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“Then what the devil happened to this 
snowman?’ 

Old Suthcote lit his pipe and blew a mouth- 
ful of smoke into the frosty air. ‘I’m agoin to 
tell you, Mr Whatsisname, so be you aren’t 
too impatient.’ 


OW Gophrum,’ old Southcote pro- 
ceeded, ‘he can see he’ve got to get 
shut of the Snowman somehow, by fair 
means or foul, but he’s whulla perplexed to 
know how he can do it. That dint seem much 
use ‘shootin at the old boy, and he moved a 
darn sight too fast to lay hands on, besides 
havin a rummun gret jump on him. Gophrum 
wondered if a dose of bilin water might not 
cure him, but he coont think no way of lettin 
him have it. “You're a masterpiece of an 
old varmint you are,” he say, lookin up at 
him. “I wonder you bother about these 
parts—they aren’t nothn tickler.” 

*“W’'l don’t know, Gophrum,” that say. 
“T seen worse when I’ve been goin about. 
Howsumever, I dint come here by chance, not 
altogether.” 

*“Then what’d you come for?” 
Gophrum, a bit nigla. 

*“Well, thas a personal matter,” that say. 
“Where I come from there’s a big shortage— 
thas been goin on for years.” 

*“ A shortage of what?” say Gophrum. 

*“A shortage of snowwomen,” that say. 
“There’s hardla one to be found for love nor 
snow-crystals. The last one we heard about 
was up Everest, but she went off with 
an abominable mountaineer. Thas gettin 
chronic,” that say, “there’s nothn but 
bachelors north of seventy.” 


Say 


*“Well, I can’t see why you're lookin for 
‘em down here,” say Gophrum. “There’s 
some tida mawthers in these parts, but they 
aren’t as cool as all that.” 

*“You don’t understand,” that say. “It’s 
down here my old man found his missus, way 
back in the Ice Age, when there weren’t 
nothn but hairy elephants and suchlike 
runnin around. So naturalla I come back here 
to see if she’s got enna relatives. I spose you 
hant heard of no snowwomen in these parts, 
Gophrum?” that say, looking hopeful. 

*‘Gophrum scratch his head and think a 
minute. “Don’t know about snowwomen,” 
he say, “but I might be able to put you on to 
a snowmaiden, if that'll do for you.” 

*The Snowman, that slide down the roof 
a little. “Did you say snowmaiden?” that 
say. 
*“W’yes,” say Gophrum. “There’s one 
of them in New York right now—I was 
readin about it in the Press. She’s in a show 
or somethin over there, a sort of musical by 
one of them Russian blokes. I reckon if you 
shot over there right smart you’d catch her,” 
he say, “but you musn’t waste enna time.” 

‘The Snowman drop off the roof like a sack 
of flour. “New York?” he say. 

*“New York,” say Gophrum. 

' *“Then get you out of my way!” that say, 
and the next moment thas belting off across 
the maysh like a flash of gunpowder. 

*So there you are, Mr Whatsisname, the 
snow left off the nextda after, and the spring 
that set in right away. I don’t rightla know 
whether the Snowman got to New York, but 
they certainla had a most onusual summer 
that year, so that woon’t surprise me if he 
want somewhere around, would it you?’ 


Le Printemps Renaitra 


‘Spring will come again,’ I said, 
*The bluebells set their music ringing, 
And in the blue sky overhead 
The birds will turn again to singing: 
And from the dead, 
Spring will come again,’ I said. 


‘Spring will come again,’ I said, 
Thus both of us but half-deceiving, 
‘The green earth prove as sweet a bed,’ 
And then the words but half-believing, 

‘When Love is dead, 

Spring will come again,’ I said. 


‘Though Love shail shrivel in the cold, 
And Passion sleep when I am dead, 
Though Love is young, the Earth is old, 
And Spring will come again,’ I said. 


KENNETH MacGowan. 





The British Council 





ROBERT WOODALL 


is nowadays platitudinous to state that the 
march of science has brought the nations 
of the world so closely together that, if civilisa- 
tion is to survive, they must somehow evolve 
a means of existing side by side in peace and 
friendship. To achieve this aim it is clearly 
necessary for the different peoples to have a 
greater knowledge of each other and, con- 
comitantly, to gain a fuller and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of each other’s point 
of view. At all events, we in Britain have 
realised the importance of adding to our 
existing diplomatic and commercial relations 
with other countries by establishing an organ- 
isation charged with telling the world some- 
thing of our country and our people, our 
achievements, traditions, and institutions. 
The organisation in question, the British 
Council, was set up under government 
auspices in 1935 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter five years later. Yet, although the 
British Council owes its existence to govern- 
ment action and is almost entirely dependent 
on Parliament for funds, it is in no sense an 
instrument of official propaganda. Successive 
British governments have wisely recognised 
that if the Council is to succeed in its aims it 
must eschew politics and by its actions run 
no risk of being regarded abroad as an 
advertising agent for the superior merits of all 
that is implied by that somewhat overworked 
phrase, ‘the British way of life.’ Its job is 
simply to present to the world a broad picture 
of our British culture, acknowledging that the 
term connotes not only the higher manifesta- 
tions of our national genius, as exemplified by 
the works of Shakespeare and Wren, but also, 
as Mr Eliot has wittily pointed out, such 
characteristic phenomena as Derby Day, the 
dart-board, Wensleydale cheese, beetroot in 
vinegar, and 19th-century Gothic churches. 
The British Council, then, is strictly non- 
political. It is also non-sectarian and non- 


commercial. Its Chairman is the distinguished 
soldier, General Sir Ronald Adam, and the 
conduct of its affairs is in the hands of an 
Executive Committee of about thirty men and 
women chosen as representatives of the main 
branches of current thought. The Executive 
Committee is assisted by a number of specialist 
panels which deal with such diverse subjects 
as medicine, music, engineering, drama, law, 
and so on, thereby ensuring that the Council 
is able to command the most expert advice in 
all phases of its work. 

So much, however, for the British Council’s 
central organisation. What should mainly 
interest us as citizens and, since it annually 
disposes of about £2,500,000 of public money, 
as taxpayers is how the Council translates its 
aims into action. 


ROM the first the British Council has 

’ realised that the most effective means of 
informing foreigners about Britain and the 
British is to let them come here and see things 
for themselves. At the same time, the fact 
that only an infinitesimally small fraction of 
the peoples of the world are ever likely to 
visit Britain has naturally meant that a great 
deal of the Council’s work must be performed 
overseas. To that end it maintains what are 
usually known as British Institutes in the 
majority of European, Latin American, and 
Middle Eastern countries, and also in South- 
East Asia, Japan, and many British colonies. 

The functions of these British Institutes are 
manifold. They organise lectures and discus- 
sion groups on various aspects of British life 
and thought; they disseminate information 
on British developments in science, medicine, 
agriculture, and the arts; they maintain 
British libraries; they do their best to bring 
local British communities into closer contact 
with nationals of the countries concerned; 
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and, perhaps most importantly, they en- 
courage the teaching of the English language. 
It was the British Council’s first Chairman, 
the late Lord Tyrrell, who wrote: ‘The 
learning of our language is merely opening the 
door to something much wider—namely, to 
an appreciation of that special British contri- 
bution to the arts and sciences, to education, 
and to those institutions through which our 
country is ordered and administered.’ The 
experience of the overseas staff proves beyond 
question that even if the Council were to 
devote the whole of its resources to the task 
of teaching English it could hope to satisfy 
only a small part of the demand, For that 
reason it concentrates mainly on assisting the 
development of English teaching within the 
framework of the educational systems of other 
countries. It organises courses for teachers 
of English in its centres abroad, and also 
publishes a periodical, English Language 
Teaching, which has a wide circulation. 
Nevertheless, the Council does occasionally 
undertake the teaching of English itself, 
usually when approached by specialised 


groups, such as doctors or civil servants, who 
wish to have a smattering of the language for 
professional purposes. A few years ago, for 
example, at the request of the Turkish Air 


Force, it organised an intensive six months’ 
English course for officers and N.C.Os. 

This great foreign interest in the English 
language has naturally resulted in an increased 
demand for English books and periodicals of 
all kinds. The demand is, in fact, insatiable 
and it is the Council’s boast that it now 
controls a library system which, geographically 
speaking, is the greatest the world has known, 
There are about eighty libraries in forty 
different countries, ranging in size from that 
at Coimbra, which has 400 books, to that at 
Paris, which has 18,000. It is the function of 
the libraries to give the general reader an 
opportunity of making acquaintance with our 
general literature and to provide information 
on all aspects of our national life. The 
library stocks of the latest authoritative 
technical works are supplemented by a regular 
supply of specialist periodicals, some of which, 
like the British Agricultural Bulletin or the 
British Medical Bulletin, are published by the 
Council itself. There is usually also a library 
of British music, gramophone-records, docu- 
mentary films, and photographs, all of which 
can, if necessary, be lent to universities, 
learned societies, and other local institutions. 
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y= the Council does not rely exclusively 
on the printed word to convey informa- 
tion on our British achievements. It recog- 
nises, for example, that while it may be useful 
to provide Frenchmen interested in modern 
sculpture with a magazine containing an 
illustrated article on Henry Moore, it is a far 
better thing to send an exhibition of this much- 
discussed artist’s work to France. Thus, the 
exhibition of Henry Moore sculptures and 
drawings which visited the Continent three 
years ago aroused enormous interest wherever 
it appeared, and in Paris enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of having attracted the largest attendance 
ever known at the Musée d’Art Moderne. 
Similarly, the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which in 
Vienna even captivated the hypercritical ranks 
of the Red Army, and the Boyd Neel Orchestra 
have successfully demonstrated to foreign 
audiences that the British are capable of high 
achievement in arts other than the one in 
which we are universally acknowledged to be 
pre-eminent—poetry. 

Nor does the Council neglect the power of 
the spoken word in furthering its aims. Its 
practice of sending British experts on lecture 
tours of foreign countries has proved to be 
one of the most popular of all its overseas 
activities. In the year 1949-1950, for example, 
no fewer than 104 eminent men and women, 
among them Sir Henry Dale, Mr Herbert 
Morrison, and Miss Elizabeth Bowen, lectured 
abroad for the British Council. There is no 
doubt that their influence has extended far 
beyond that of the formal lectures they 
deliver. The social contacts that they have 
established with foreign experts in their own 
particular subjects have been valuable not 
only in improving relations with other countries 
but also in stimulating an exchange of ideas 
which has redounded to the advantage of 
all. 


EANWHILE, what of the British 

Council’s work at home? This is 
chiefly concerned with the provision of social 
and cultural contacts for overseas visitors in 
Britain, who are, broadly speaking, of two 
types—those who make their own way here 
and those who come here under the auspices 
of the Council itself. 

The first class is composed largely of 
students, the second class of those who enrol 
for the Council’s short courses and study tours 
or who are invited here as its guests. The 
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courses, usually of three weeks’ duration, deal 
with a wide variety of subjects, although here 
again the Council’s bias in favour of the 
teaching of English is very much in evidence. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the Secretary of the 
Italian Prison Commission, the chief engineer 
of a Greek electricity company, and a group 
of Egyptian hospital matrons have all attended 
courses with a bearing on their professional 
interests proves that in this, as in all branches 
of its work, the Council casts its net pretty 
wide. These courses, incidentally, are not 
free, the foreigners who attend them being 
called upon to pay from £25 to £40 each for 
the privilege. 

The Council’s guests, who arrive here 
individually or in small groups, are generally 
people of some standing in their own countries, 
people who wish to study a particular aspect 
of British life at a high technical level. Such 
people are accorded special treatment—the 
Argentine poetess, Sefiorita Ocampo, for 


instance, stayed at Claridge’s at the Council’s 
expense—a fact that evoked a good deal of 
criticism from certain sections of the press. 
The Council, however, not unreasonably takes 
the view that such apparent extravagance is 
occasionally justified, if only on the ground 
that a badly-handled visit will not merely fail 
to do good but will even result in positive 
harm. 

As to the larger question of whether we are 
deriving any appreciable benefit from the work 
done by the British Council, it is one that 
admits of no precise answer. The task of 
building up ‘a more solid appreciation of the 
ways, aims, and achievements of this country’ 
is not one that earns dividends which can be 
accurately entered in a ledger. Yet, as the 
services and facilities it provides are eagerly 
sought after in every country in which it 
operates, there is no doubt at all that, what- 
ever else it is doing, the British Council is 
meeting a widespread demand. 


The Burning Waste of Clackmannan 





DANIEL J. MacARTHUR 


T all began down a disused coal-shaft on 

the borders of Stirlingshire and Clack- 
mannanshire about the year 1819. The South 
Sauchie Colliery Company had sunk a new 
shaft in a more promising seam of coal else- 
where and the old shaft soon became derelict. 

Situated as it was on a dreary, desolate 
moorside, the old shaft attracted the attention 
of a party of illicit whisky-distillers, who could 
not have found a less-frequented place for 
their secret still, and it is said that they eluded 
the attentions of the excisemen and did a 
roaring trade in the neighbouring counties 
for a considerable period. 

They had probably sampled their own 
brew too well one night and grown careless, 
for some embers from their still fire set the 


coal-seam alight and they had to flee for their 
lives in abject terror. Little did they think, 
however, that the fire they had thus accident- 
ally started was to blaze for full thirty years! 
Although none of them was brought to justice, 
they must, for the rest of their lives, have been 
a prey to remorse for the disaster which they 
had caused. And so began what was known 
as the ‘Burning Waste of Clackmannan’— 
surely the biggest bonfire ever seen in Scot- 
land! 


HE fire spread rapidly amongst the old 
workings, and flames arose, not only 
from the mouth of the disused shaft but also 
from the many fissures in the surface, and the 
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blazes soon lit up the countryside for miles 
around. 

Had the fire confined itself to the disused 
shaft, it might have been stemmed in its course, 
but the diverse air-currents in the old workings 
simply fanned it into a raging inferno, which 
increased in intensity as it ate its way into the 
seams of good coal, and eventually an area 
of about twenty-six acres was involved. 

Fire-fighting methods of every device then 
known to mining experts were tried in vain 
and panic arose in many minds regarding the 
danger to the future of the closely-knit seams 
of the extensive Clackmannanshire coal- 
fields, not to speak of the little mining ham- 
lets near by, all of which would be threatened 
if the fiery plague were not quenched. 

It was then that the owner of the coalfield 
determined to make a colossal attack upon 
the original fire in the old shaft, but the only 
forlorn-hope advice which his experts could 
give him was to erect a solid wall of mud 
right round the fire and, by excluding all air, 
put it out. The wall cost £16,000 and took 
five years to erect, and then, alas, proved 
useless. 

The experts assumed that the tremendous 
heat would act as a gigantic kiln and so brick 


the fire in within the colossal mud-pie, but 


this did not happen. Despite the efforts of 
the workmen, who dared the terrific heat and 
the inevitable falling debris and subsidences 
which occur in all mines, their long and 
arduous task proved in vain. 


T was left to the skill and ingenuity of an 

English doctor of medicine, Sir Golds- 
worthy Gurney, who had turned to science 
in 1823, eventually to ‘douse the glim’ of 
thirty years’ standing. 

We are all familiar with the word ‘jet’ 
nowadays, but how many have even heard of 
Gurney as the inventor of the high-pressure 
steam-jet and the oxyhydrogen blowpipe, 
which practically revolutionised the blast- 
furnace industry and provided essential and 
valuable contributions to mechanical science 
and a fresh impetus to the iron industry? It 
is interesting to recall that with his steam-jet 
Gurney drove what was probably the first 
really successful steam-coach upon our roads 
and, with the same basic motive-power, 
improved the steamship. 

It was to Gurney, therefore, in 1849 that 
the coal-owner turned in a last frantic effort 
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to save the coal-seams from total destruction, 
and as Gurney at least promised that the job 


. would be one of a few weeks only—whatever 
_ the result might be—it was surely well worth 


another gamble. 

Needless to say, Gurney’s ability to per- 
form what was afterwards called a miracle 
was severely criticised by the old-fashioned 
school of engineers. From far and near 
people arrived to watch Gurney’s men at 
work and feeling ran high as to the practic- 
ability of his scheme. 

He had, it was grudgingly admitted, achieved 
success at a colliery fire at Astley, Lancashire, 
but that fire was of recent origin only, and 
his other great success in cleansing the 
pestilential sewer of Friar Street, London, was, 
the critics added, one of obstruction only and 
not the almost demoniac powers of a huge 
underground fire of thirty years. 

Gurney’s plan, however, was as simple and 
speedy as the mud-wall project had been 
slow and laborious, and the results more than 
justified his skill and optimism. 

He first of all erected a furnace at the mouth 
of the original shaft and then pierced the mud- 
wall at different places with a series of pipes 
which penetrated right into the blazing coal. 
Once that part of the task was safely accom- 
plished, he got full steam up on his boiler 
and with the aid of his steam-jet forced 
immense volumes of nitrogen and carbonic 
acid through the pipes at tremendously high 
pressure. 

It was reckoned that it took no less than 
8,000,000 cubic feet of these gases to fill the 
mine, but, thanks to the wonderful combina- 
tion of steam-jet and high pressure, Gurney 
took only a few days to do what was needed. 
A large gang of men then closed the shaft 
down and sealed up the fire, and then followed 
an anxious, yet hopeful, three weeks of wait- 
ing. 

Before Gurney’s invention of the high- 
pressure jet, mixtures of oxyhydrogen gases 
were little used on account of the danger, but 
once the shaft was full of these gases the 
total absence of free oxygen soon extinguished 
the raging fire. Gurney then pumped steam 
and cold air into the shaft and, to the dis- 
comfiture of his critics and the delight of the 
owner and local colliers, when the shaft was 
opened in a month’s time the thirty years’ 
fight was over and the ‘Burning Waste of 
Clackmannan’ was no more! 

But I wonder what his fee was for the job? 








The Writing on the Wall 





GEORGE EWART EVANS 


T= corner-shop was empty for a long time, 
and the boys used to put their feet on the 
window-ledge and climb up to watch the mice 
running along the dusty counter. Then the 
Italian took it over and whitened the windows; 
but we could see what he was doing through a 
little bit of the window he had missed right 
in the corner—he was on his knees scrubbing 
the floor. Some of the boys said he was going 
to start an ice-cream café; some said it was 
a fish-and-chip shop; nobody expected the 
notice that went up on the door a few days 
before the shop opened—TONI SCARFI: 
CYCLE DEALER. I saw him, too, polishing 
the shop-windows the day before he put up 
the notice. He was foreign—you could see 
that. His hair was like the fire-grate, and his 
skin was as dark as leather. His eyes looked 
always half-closed. I stood and watched him. 
He was polishing the windows so hard that the 
beads of sweat stood out on his forehead. 
When he saw me watching, he stopped and 
said to me in a kind of gangster talk some of 
the boys use in the playground: ‘’Lo, kid. 
Polish da windows fine, eh?’ He wasn’t so 
bad when he smiled; he was different some- 
how, not foreign at all, and I didn’t mind the 
look of him. 

I was there on the morning he opened his 
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shop. He not only sold bicycles, he also hired 
them out; and there was a crowd of boys on 
the pavement waiting to take them. Big 
Ginger Williams was there, up at the front as 
usual, telling some of the kids that they 
couldn’t have a go because they hadn’t got 
a deposit for the bike when they hired it. 
It was no good having only sixpence: it cost 
sixpence, but you had to put down half-a- 
crown, and you had two shillings back if you 
returned within the hours and the bike was 
not buckled up or punctured. 

Ginger Williams and a few more took out 
the bikes as soon as the shop opened, and they 
cycled down the road as if they owned them, 
ringing their bells and having the whole street 
out to see if a circus was passing. I was one 
of the mugs who only had sixpence, and I 
stood around for a while on the pavement 
after the others had gone, trying to figure out 
where I could raise another two shillings. 
Just as I was about to move off, thinking that 
I’d have to wait until the week-end before I 
could ride one of the Italian’s bikes, he 
called me into his shop. I was a bit scared, but 
I went in. 

*You dusta shop,” he said, and handed me 
a cloth before I could make up my mind what 
to say. He nodded towards the shelves and 
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the row of new cycles near one of the windows. 
He was happy; I could see that. He had 
hired out nearly all the second-hand cycles 
he had in the shop. They weren’t flash-looking 
ones, but he’d been working on them for a 
long time, fixing them up and painting them 
to look as much like new as he could; and it 
was a good morning for him, seeing them all 
going out in a string down the street and be- 
ginning to bring him some of his money back. 
After I'd dusted all round the shop and carried 
some empty cases to pile up in the back-yard, 
the Italian said, ‘ Fine!’, and he took the cloth 
and threw it into an empty drawer. Then he 
went and got a boy’s cycle and tested the 
brakes and the tyres. It was as good as new. 
The handle-bars and the rims of the wheels 
were all chromiumed up like the row of 
cutlery my auntie had for a wedding present. 
At first, when he held the cycle out to me, 
I didn’t understand him. Then he said: *Take 
it,’ and he nodded towards the clock, ‘One 
hour!’ I couldn’t get the sixpence out of my 
pocket fast enough when I knew what he 
meant; but he shook his head and said: ‘No! 
No!’ and pointed with his thumb towards 
the door. 


AS I cycled up the street, the doctor in his 
new car wasn’t prouder than me. I met 
Ginger Williams and the others on their way 
back; and Ginger nearly fell off when he saw 
the flash bike I was riding; and he must go 
and shout at the top of his voice: ‘Where 
did you get the two bob from, Frankie? Been 
dipping on the sly into your old woman’s tin 
again?’ But I didn’t take any notice of him, 
and cycled up to the Top Road, that ran along 
the side of the mountain overlooking the 
valley. There was a steep hill leading down 
into the next valley and I went spinning down 
it. It was like being borne on the light feathers 
of the wind. The wind beat against your face 
and you heard it whistling as soon as you 
opened your mouth the smallest bit. The 
bicycle travelled like a bird, and it was a thrill 
to be on the same road as the fast cars and 
the lorries and the big coaches that took people 
down to the sea—and to be going almost as 
fast as them. 

After I returned, I stayed with Toni Scarfi 
for a while, helping him to sort out the bikes 
that had been out that morning, while he gave 
them a quick check-over to see there was 
nothing wrong with them. I met Ginger 
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Williams on my way home, and he said to me: 
*You got behind Scarfi’s counter already, 
Frankie. Did he give you a free ride?’ Then 
in a confidential way, as he lowered his voice 
and winked: ‘You got to watch out for those 
foreigners, Frankie. Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow, like my old gent says. I shouldn’t 
be sweating too much for him until you are 
sure you can get something for it.” But I knew 
what was under his hair: he was jealous, and 
he figured out that if anybody ought to be 
behind Scarfi’s counter and getting free rides 
on his cycles, it ought to be Ginger Williams 
and no one else. Ginger was built that way, 
and it was as easy to see what he was thinking 
as if he had a glass plate at the front of his 
head. 

I was down at Toni Scarfi’s nearly every 
day after that, helping him with the bikes, 
oiling and cleaning; and sometimes he’d let 
me put a new pair of brake-blocks on a 
machine or some easy job like that. His 
business was going ahead, and he worked from 
early morning till late at night, keeping the 
hiring-out cycles in good order. I helped him 
a lot, but it was plain that he wanted more 
help, and that he was killing himself trying 
to run the business on his own. Then one 
evening when I'd been helping after school . 
he told me quite sudden: ‘Got a boy jus’ lef’ 
school coming to work for me, Frankie.’ 

My throat was dry as I asked him: ‘Who is 
he, Toni?’ 

‘Oh, you don’ta know him, Frankie,’ he 
said. ‘He comes up the valley. Big. Look 
after the hire-bikes while I see to the shop. 
Work all day!’ 

I nodded my head. 

He must have seen, though, how I felt, be- 
cause he said quickly: ‘You come when you 
like, Frankie. Have a bike; help when like. 
Understand? Yes?’ 

I thanked him, finished my job for that 
night, and left. He gave me half-a-crown, and 
I told myself how it was. But I was a bit 
sorry not to be able to clean and oil the cycles 
again and wheel them about the shop as 
though they were my own. It had made me 
feel important, and I liked doing it for him, 
because he was such a good bloke when you 
came to know him, good-hearted and so help- 
less that he couldn’t put two words of the 
language together without tying his tongue 
into knots. But I cursed the boy who was 
coming up the valley, bought some fish-and- 
chips, and went off to bed. 





FTER that I didn’t go near Toni’s for 
weeks. I don’t know why. I didn’t like 
the idea of hanging about the shop, maybe, 
and being bossed around by a boy with a few 
black hairs on his upper lip, when not so long 
ago I had been a kind of foreman there myself. 
Or maybe I didn’t want to go to Toni’s because 
I didn’t want to ride one of the bikes again— 
I could ride fine now, and there was only one 
thing I wanted, and that was a bike of my 
own. Or maybe there was some other reason 
why I didn’t want to go near the shop. 

But the holidays came round, and you had 
so much time with yourself you began to be 
tired of your own company and spent half 
the day thinking what you could do to make 
the time pass. Lots of the gang had gone 
away to the sea with their fathers and mothers; 
and I began to think that I’d have to call on 
Ginger Williams to see how he managed to 
hurry the days along. But by some strange 
chance Ginger came up first to call for me— 
though it wasn’t only chance, as I found out 
afterwards: Ginger wanted to use me, and 
what was more natural for him than to come 
up straightway and dig me out? When we 
were out on the pavement, he said: ‘I got an 
idea, Frankie. How about you and me taking 
a couple of Scarfi’s grids for an airing?’ 

I shook my head. ‘Not enough money. 
I’ve only got about eightpence, and I want 
half of that for the first house of the show 
at the Palace.” 

Ginger started walking. ‘That’s all right,’ 
he said with his brass voice. *We can fix that. 
You won't have to pay a deposit. Scarfi’ll let 
you have the bike for sixpence. You’re an 
old pal of his,’ he added persuasively, at the 
same time looking at me out of the corner of 
his eye to see how I’d take it, because just 
after the new boy had come to work at Toni’s, 
Ginger had sidled up to me and said: ‘What 
did I tell you, Frankie? He turned you over, 
didn’t he? You can never trust these 
foreigners. They’d take the buttons off your 
shirt, they would, and then sell you a piece of 
string to tie it up with.’ 

I thought for a moment while we walked 
slowly down the pavement. Ginger had been 
using hair-oil. His hair was plastered down 
on his head, and he smelled like the women 
who sing in the choir. This was an outing, 
evidently—one of his great occasions. 

‘All right, Ginger,’ I said after he’d been 
talking for some time. ‘I’m game to get a 
bike, but where do you intend going?’ 


THE WRITING ON THE WALL 


He quickened his pace as he answered: 
*Up the Top Road first, Frankie.’ Then he 
waved his hand vaguely: ‘And afterwards for 
a real spin—as far as the time will let us.’ 

Toni wasn’t in the shop when we went down, 
only the new boy. He was tall and he had 
black hairs on his upper lip, exactly as I thought 
he would. When I saw him, and knew that 
Toni was out, I thought that our scheme was 
sunk, because it wasn’t likely that he would 
let me have the bike without a deposit— 
although Toni had said that I could have a 
bike for nothing. But Ginger bustled into 
the shop, chose his own bike, paid the half-a- 
crown, and said casually, nodding towards me: 
*He gets one for sixpence, Toni said.’ 

The tall boy looked at me as if I was some- 
thing the dog had brought in, and he said in a 
deep voice that we weren’t going to take him 
for a sucker. 

But Ginger began talking: ‘He used to 
work for Toni. Straight he did. Frankie. 
You ask Toni. His name is Frankie.’ And 
on and on, so the new boy wondered what he’d 
come up against. He hesitated, but at last he 
let me have the cycle for the bare charge of 
sixpence, and Ginger and me cycled up to- 
wards the Top Road. As for me, I was glad 
to get out of the valley, which for days seemed 
to hem me like two huge walls. 


W HEN we got to the top, we cycled swiftly 
along until we came to a level shelf in 
the hills, where two groups of boys were busy 


hustling a football about. Ginger braked 
suddenly and we stopped. ‘This is the spot,’ 
he said, as though he was quite pleased with 
himself. ‘Plenty of kids here!’ 

*What’s the idea, Ginger?’ I asked as I 
leaned on my bike. ‘I thought we were going 
for a ride.’ 

Ginger chuckled. ‘Got a better idea, 
Frankie,’ he said with a knowing look. ‘We’re 
going to sell ’em rides. We got about fifty 
minutes to make our fortune.’ 

When I heard this I was angry at the way I'd 
been tricked. 

But Ginger said: ‘’Course I tricked you. 
You wouldn’t have come otherwise. But you 
won't be sorry for it. C’mon. Don’t be 
chicken, Frankie. It’s only a lark, and we're 
not hurting Toni.’ 

What was I to do? I didn’t want to spend 
the rest of the afternoon by myself, and I didn’t 
want to be called chicken, not even by Ginger 
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Williams. A lark! Perhaps it was only a 
lark. A bit of fun. A lark was different; it 
would while away the time; and I would be 
there to see that the bikes would not be 
damaged—that was the main thing. 

While I was wondering what to do, Ginger 
had already gone up to two of the boys, and 
the rest soon left their football and were 
crowding round and lining up for rides on the 
cycles. ‘A new cut-rate!" Ginger shouted. 
‘Get your money ready. And if you fali off 
and scratch the bikes, I’ll brain you. Up as 
far as the Big Rock and back. All for a 
penny!’ And taking it for granted that I was 
in with him, he called to me: ‘* You see to the 
bikes, Frankie. Watch they use em proper. 
I'll see to the money.’ 

The boys were eager to try the cycles. There 
was no deposit, and though the distance to 
the Big Rock was only a couple of hundred 
yards, they all queued up as if they had a 
bargain. Some of them had a go, and straight- 
way went to the back of the queue, so that I 
had a job to sort out the turns. But it was a 
real lark, and I was glad I was in on it. ‘Roll 
up!’ I shouted; and I thought no more about 
the Italian and what we were doing than if we 
had been using the cycles as we should have 
done. 

Then Ginger stopped and said to one of the 
boys who was about to ride the cycle I had 
hired: ‘Here, kid, take that bedstead down 
to Scarfi’s and get another sixpenn’orth on it. 
The time’s up, Frankie. Assoonas yours comes 
back I’ll send mine down. Take this down, 
kid. Tell Toni that Frankie can’t come ‘cos 
he’s talking to his auntie.’ 

When Ginger said this, it pulled me up sharp. 
I could see that it was a lark no more, and 
that it would soon be growing into a business, 
and a nasty business at that. I went up and 
took the bike from the boy and said to Ginger: 
‘Count me out, Ginger. I’m taking this back 
now.” 

‘I'll pay you, Frankie,’ he whispered. 
‘Straight, I will. Fifty-fifty.’ 

But I got on to the cycle and wrenched his 
hand from the saddle. I cycled as hard as I 
could down into the valley, with Ginger shout- 
ing red curses after me. On the way down I 
found that two spokes in the back-wheel had 
been broken. This made it worse than ever. 
Somehow the broken spokes showed me 
plainly what we had been doing. 

I went very slowly down the street, but when 
I got to the shop Toni was still not there. The 
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tall boy was more friendly. 
Frankie?’ he asked. 

I nodded as I wheeled the bike quickly and 
placed it in a corner of the shop out of sight. 

“You're okay. Toni told me you get rides 
for nothing—just after I came here. 1 forgot.’ 
He pointed to the wall beside the shelves. 
Something had been written up there in chalk. 
‘Frankie, what is it?’ he asked, peering at the 

“Hiscox.” 

“Ugh!” he grunted. ‘His spelling’s not so 
hot, if that’s meant to be Hiscox!’ 

When I saw the chalked scrawl of my name 
on the wall, I could have bitten my own hand. 
I went home feeling like I did that time when 
I was a young ‘un, when I’d been playing with 
tar and got myself all smeared with it, and to 
frighten me they told me that it would never 
wash off and that I’d be black for the rest of 
my days. 


‘Are you 


I KEPT away from Toni’s for a fortnight 
after that, and for the last week of the 
holidays I went to stay with my cousin over 
at Ferntown, and I forgot all about bikes. 
The day after I returned, my father came 
home from work and told my mother as he 
was beginning his meal: ‘Saw that boy of 
Sailor Williams carrying a bike across his 
shoulders on the way down from the Top 
Road. It was smashed to bits!’ 

‘That would be one of the Italian’s, no 
doubt,’ my mother said, clicking her tongue. 
*They don’t treat him fair. It’s a pity. A real 
pity!’ 

‘Not the first smashed cycle of his I’ve 
seen,’ my father went on. ‘He’ll soon be out 
on the pavement at that rate!’ 

Toni Scarfi out on the pavement! The 
words hit me like a whip, and I turned pale, 
and my mother thought I was sickening for 
something and made me go to bed early. 

Out on the pavement! I thought, as I lay 
in bed. But what could 1 do? It was only for 
an hour or so I had tricked him, and even then 
I didn’t get any money for it. I just did it 
for a lark; and though the couple of spokes 
were broken, it couldn’t all be blamed on me. 
But before I went to sleep that night, I made 
up my mind to go down to Toni’s and offer 
to clean all his bikes for him; and I wouldn't 
take even a free ride in payment. 

Yet the next morning I couldn’t get my feet 
on to the pavement to go down to the cycle- 





shop. On the following Monday school 
started, and, what with homework and the 
short evenings, there wasn’t time for cycling, 
and I was glad to forget the shop altogether. 
It wasn’t so easy to close my ears to the stories 
I heard about the bikes being smashed up, and 
the gang that had regularly been working the 
same trick as Ginger. 

One evening after school I forced myself 
to go past the shop on my way home. The 
place looked bare—there were only two or 
three bikes in the window—and the tall boy 
was there by himself, sitting on a stool behind 
the counter with his legs up. He was reading a 
blood. When I asked him where Toni was, 
he snapped: ‘Out!’ 

And because I had nothing else to say, and 
wanted to sound tough, I said: ‘What, is he 
always out?’ 

The boy glanced up from the magazine and 
looked at me straight. ‘Yeh,’ he said, ‘a bloke 
in a bowler is after him, and he doesn’t want 
to be around when he calls.” He went back 
to his reading, the dark line of his upper lip 
showing as he bent his head. 

I leaned over and saw that my name was 
still chalked on the wall by the shelves, and I 
went out of the shop quick in case he should 
see my face. 

He called after me, but without looking up 
from his book. ‘He’s been asking about you. 
You’re Frankie Hiscox, ain’t you?’ 


*‘GLARAMARA’ 


But I was already out on the pavement. 

I wanted to see Toni, but the next time I 
went down he had gone. The door was barred 
and the shop was cleared out. As I stood 
looking at the dusty windows, I seemed to hear 
Ginger Williams’s voice as he persuaded me 
on that lark with the cycles: ‘C’mon, Frankie. 
He’s only an Eyetie! Eyeties are different. 
What are they doing over here, anyway? Why 
can’t they stay in their own country?’ 

I kicked a near-by tin in the gutter. Ginger 
Williams was a swab, and I wished I could 
have kicked him as hard as I kicked the tin! 
I heaved myself on to the ledge like we used 
to do and peered into the shop. The mice 
weren’t there yet; but there was already a 
layer of dust about, and they would soon be 
back in their old runs, galloping along the 
shelves and the counter and scurrying off 
when you rattled the letter-box. It would 
soon be as if Toni Scarfi had never taken the 
shop. 

But would it? I thought, as I jumped back 
on to the pavement. The feeling of unease 
returned—yet only for a moment. I told 
myself that Toni Scarfi had gone; and I was 
thankful when I realised that I would never 
again see the squiggly chalk-writing of my 
name on the wall, strain my neck as much as 
I would—because it would soon be covered 
with dust, and nothing would ever happen 
again to remind me of it. 


*Glaramara’ 
The Tale of a Small Ship 





PHILIP WEYLAND 


5 penne the second war I had thought 
often that I might build a ship of my own 
when I retired and try living permanently 
afloat. The war came, and the idea vanished, 
until one day, when the end was coming into 


sight, I found myself appointed to East Africa. 
I had served in the Persian Gulf and seen the 
dhows building in Kuwait. I knew, too, about 
their annual cycle of trade with East Africa, 
sailing south with the peaceful northeast mon- 
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soon and north again with the less peaceful 
southwest, ships and route unchanged for 
several thousand years. 

It seemed that I might find native ship- 
builders in Africa, as there were in Arabia. At 
least there should be plenty of good wood to 
be had, and it did not look as if anyone in 
England was going to have the wood to build 
a yacht for a good many years to come. The 
old idea had returned in more concrete form. 
I might build in East Africa, or at least find 
the wood there to build with elsewhere. So I 
got in touch with a naval architect and went 
out armed with a set of plans for the sort of 
craft that I had always had in mind. She was 
to be about twenty tons, the smallest size that 
I considered would take one anywhere without 
undue hardship, and on board which one 
could live in reasonable comfort. 

Once settled down in my new appointment, 
and the war having receded from those parts, I 
began to make inquiries about wood and about 
builders. The building side was disappointing, 
or so it seemed at the time. The very few 
native shipyards that there were were too crude 
and inaccessible to be considered. The yards 
under European management were vezy 
doubtful about being able to undertake the 
work, and, in any case, would charge as much 
as, Or more, than any English yard, without 
being able to offer the same amount of 
experience in that class of work. So the idea 
of building on the spot had to be abandoned. 

However, I was by this time determined to 
take advantage of the bounty of beautiful 
timber to be seen on every hand, and of the 
very low price of African semi-skilled labour. 
The vessel would have to be put together in 
England, or elsewhere, but all the pieces could 
be cut to shape and seasoned in Africa, to be 
sent later, like the parts of a prefabricated 
house, to whatever site might be chosen for 
their assembly. 


TT? two principal woods were to be mvule 
from Kenya and mahogany from Uganda. 
Mvule is a rather oily hardwood already well 
proved for boatbuilding and possessing many 
of the characteristics of Burma teak, prince of 
all shipbuilding timbers. This wood was to 
provide the skeleton of the ship, the keel, 
stem-posts and stern-posts, and possibly the 
framing or ribs. The mahogany was for the 
planking. Spars and deck would have to come 
from somewhere else, as none of the African 
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timbers were altogether suitable. For furni- 
ture and internal fittings there would be a big 
choice from the more ornamental local woods. 
Transport to the sea after the pieces had been 
cut was going to be a difficulty, but that would 
have to be overcome, and it was all part of the 
game. 

Armed with the requisite permits from high 
authority, I called on the representative of the 
forestry department at Mombasa. He entered 
immediately into the spirit of the thing. Yes, 
he had some fine mvule trees not far away in 
the Kwale Hills and he could put me in touch 
with an Arab contractor used to that kind of 
work, who could get together a team of African 
woodsmen and supervise the business. 

A few days after, with beer and sandwiches, 
I set off with the forestry officer in his car. On 
the way we picked up the Arab contractor, a 
tough-looking rascal called Mahomet, who 
appeared to be up to the job and was probably 
as honest as most of his kind. Later we also 
picked up two African ‘boys’ in the uniform 
of the forestry service, who were to guide us 
to the trees. 

The first tree was a whopper that would 
have made keels for half-a-dozen ships my 
size, a magnificent specimen a hundred feet 
tall, with a trunk six or seven feet in diameter. 
Mahomet’s face fell when I said that I did not 
think I needed anything quite so large as that. 
As a matter of fact, I have often thought since 
that I might have done better to have felled 
that grand giant and taken the planks and 
everything from it. It would have been 
interesting to have built the whole ship from 
one tree, but cutting the planks on the spot 
would have been a tremendous job, as they 
would all have had to have been pit-sawn by 
hand. However, the forest was full of fine 
trees and a suitable one wes soon found and 
a price for felling it agreed with Mahomet. 
He was to let me know when it was on the 
ground and trimmed ready for work to start 
in earnest. 

Meanwhile, some attention was given to the 
planking. An accurate model of the hull had 
been built to a scale of three-quarters of an 
inch to the foot. On this model each plank 
was drawn to scale so as to show a good shift 
of butts, with the end-joints in each strake well 
separated laterally from those in adjacent 
strakes. From this model the lengths of 
planking required were measured off and an 
order dispatched to Uganda. When the order 
was completed, the timber was to be delivered 





by lorry to the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, 
ferried across by the local steamer, and put on 
the rail for Mombasa. 


\Anousr was now ready, so on the first 
fine week-end we repaired again to the 
Kwale hills with chalk-lines, rules, and plans 
of the ship. The tree was on the ground, and 
Mahomet had collected a team of half-a- 
dozen more or less skilled woodsmen. They 
were to be paid a shilling a day each. Their 
tools consisted of axes, large hand cross-cut 
Saws, and small single-handed adzes, and their 
muscles were those of trained acrobats. The 
first piece to be cut was the keel, consisting of 
a slice some five inches thick out of the middle 
of the tree. We marked the lines to be cut on 
the trunk and I wondered how the men were 
going to keep their saws straight all the way, 
for the keel was over thirty feet long. Their 
method was interesting. With their little 
adzes they cut a nick about two inches deep 
along the chalk-lines each side of the trunk. 
In this nick the saw rested as in a guide which 
kept it straight. At this stage we left the 
woodsmen to some days of solid sawing, and 
with a couple of new triangular files to sharpen 
their saws, luxuries which the Indian stores 
would not sell them. 

On our next visit we marked out the keel in 
plan and watched the men shape it to the 
marks with axes, finishing off with the small 
adzes. We walked up and down as they 
worked, congratulating ourselves on having 
such a fine piece of wood for a keel, then, 
turning it over to move it to one side, we saw 
to our disgust that in the underneath side 
there was a hole yoy could put your arm into. 
This is a failing common in coast-grown 
mvule. When the tree is young it picks up a 
piece of coral or other foreign matter. This 
grows up with the tree and causes a big internal 
shake impossible to detect from the outside. 
Here was a blow indeed! It remained to be 
seen whether we could possibly get another 
keel from what was left of the trunk. By care- 
ful measurement we were just able to do so, so 
the whole operation was repeated, and this 
time the piece proved to be sound on both 
sides. 

From the rejected keel and the rest of the 
trunk we were able to get the stern-posts and a 
good many other important bits. I had hoped 
also to get the curved stem from the upper 
parts of the same tree, but the mould or 
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pattern would not fit anywhere. Rather dis- 
appointed at this, I was walking back through 
the forest when I saw a small tree with a 
curved trunk. The mould of the stem fitted 
perfectly against it if one went a foot or two 
into the ground. It was a bamba khofe tree. 
Bamba khofe is a heavy, fine-grained, and very 
hard wood, with the characteristics of green- 
heart. It is too scarce for commercial use, 
but is used for carved Arab doors and by 
Europeans for the upright supports of small 
bridges. My friend the forestry officer was 
only too willing to part with it—for a 
sovereign—as a tree with a bent trunk was not 
the slightest use to him. So the stem of 
Glaramara, as the ketch was to be called, 
came into being. 

While cutting the stem we noticed a number 
of bamba khofe trees recently cut down for 
their straight stems, but the upper part of the 
trunk and branches had been left lying where 
they fell. Another visit to authority reassured 
me that these tops were not wanted and would 
only be burnt by the natives for charcoal. 
Here, clearly, for the asking was a whole set of 
grown frames—almost too good to be true. 
The lines were lofted, that is to say, enlarged 
to full size on a floor. Moulds were made of 
each of the frames and in the course of a 
couple of week-ends the discarded branches 
had provided material for all the grown 
frames. Between each grown frame, the 
designer had specified a steamed or artificially- 
bent frame. These were merely straight laths 
about two inches square which would be 
steamed into the form of the hull when 
building. A native sawyer in the forest near by 
engaged in cutting bamba khofe planks took 
an order for the lot and delivered them next 
time we came out. 


w= most of the important pieces lying 
ready in the forest, it was time to think 


of bringing them in. The keel was the main 
problem, because not only was it the heaviest, 
weighing well over half-a-ton, but, despite 
having chosen the closest suitable tree we 
could find, it lay half-a-mile or so from the 
road. First attempts with many pulleys and 
skids and a great deal of African man-power 
showed that it was going to be a lengthy busi- 
ness. Then someone thought of a Ford 
tractor. This wonderful contrivance, with a 
long wire whip on the drum and leading- 
blocks on strops round trees, made the work a 
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pastime to us and a source of endless amuse- 
ment to the Africans. Before each piece was 
tackled a track to the road had to be cut for it 
through the undergrowth. With the natives 
clearing tracks during the week, and we 
working with the tractor in the week-ends, it 
was not long before the whole lot was collected 
and stacked for seasoning to await shipment 
in due course. 

For the interior and the furniture I had 
selected satinwood, a form of white mahogany, 
very hard to work but giving a beautiful finish. 
The light colour would impart a gaiety and 
sense of space in a small ship. The wood 
arrived in cut logs from Kakamega, where a 
goldmining company worked it as a sideline. 
The mahogany planking duly arrived from 
Uganda, only two planks having been pilfered 
on the way, which was not bad considering 
there were two open truckloads. The planks 
were accompanied by some specially-cut 
pieces I had ordered for the rudder and other 
etceteras. All these pieces were also stacked 
for seasoning. 

In due course the timber was shipped to 
England and I myself followed at the termina- 
tion of my appointment. On arrival I found 
something of a storm awaiting me. In 
ignorance, I had omitted to get an import 
licence, and H.M. Customs, not unnaturally, 
thought something nefarious must be afoot. 
My visit to Customs headquarters in London 
opened in a sadly suspicious atmosphere. 
However, the sight of the receipted invoices, 
together with an inspection of a large-scale 
map to see where each parcel had actually 
come from, allayed all suspicion. We were 
friends again; and it was all Empire timber 
and therefore subject to no duty! 

Through the centuries a great deal of ship- 
building timber has found its way to the shores 
of the Hamble River, Southampton Water, 
and that is where my pieces finished their 
individual travels. The builders said that 
they would put the ship together in six months, 
but they were another four months out in 
their estimate, so it was not until the late 
autumn of 1947 that Glaramara was finally 
ready for sea. 


LARAMARA had become a 24-ton 
Bermudian ketch with an auxiliary 
diesel-engine and comfortable accommoda- 
tion for five. She carried fuel for five hundred 
miles and subsequently proved herself to have 
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a good turn of speed under sail and an 
exceptionally sea-kindly hull, a combination 
of qualities for which her designer was justly 
well known. 

Being anxious to get out to the Mediter- 
ranean before the winter, and it being already 
late in the season, we had time only for a few 
days in the Solent to stretch sails before setting 
out on a maiden voyage for Gibraltar on the 
23rd of September. The passage was made 
direct with the aid of a moderate northerly 
gale in eleven days. The ship had proved her 
designer’s and her builder’s skill and had 
found herself. From Gibraltar she took us to 
the Riviera by way of the coast of Spain and 
the Balearic Islands, getting a severe testing 
in the Gulf of Lions in early December, where 
the mistral raises a sea that the biggest ships 
treat with respect and the smallest avoid 
altogether if they can. Now a well-proven 
ship, she lingered lazily on the Riviera for 
several months, taking a modestly successful 
part in one of the Riviera regattas, which had 
just made their post-war reappearance. 

Glaramara now started to explore at leisure 
the western basin of the Mediterranean. The 
French and Italian Rivieras, Corsica, the 
coasts of Tuscany and Calabria, Sicily, Malta, 
and some of the ports on the African coast 
were all visited, and the more attractive places 
revisited for better acquaintance. For the 
first two years we cruised in the winter as well 
as the summer. The Mediterranean is not 
such a good sailing-ground as is sometimes 
supposed. Its characteristic is that there is 
either no wind at all or, especially in winter, a 
great deal too much, and there is generally a 
swell. In summer under sail alone one is 
lucky to do fifty miles a day, and in winter it 
is prudent to keep the trysail rather than the 
mainsail bent, unless one has a very full crew. 
To keep to any kind of programme one must 
have a good motor that can be turned on as 
soon as steerage-way is lost under sail, and 
enough fuel for several days under power. 
These Glaramara had. Nor are the Mediter- 
ranean harbours particularly good. The large 
commercial ports are perfectly sheltered; but 
yachtsmen do not like busy ports, as they are 
dirty and lacking repose. Many of the smaller 
ports are anything but well sheltered and 
liable to a heavy swell as there is no shallow 
water in the offing. After a time we got to 
know, and to use mainly, the places where one 
could be reasonably sure of sleeping peace- 
fully at night. 








"[ HROUGHOUT this time there was nearly 
always one paid hand on board, with an 
occasional extra hand for long passages, if 
there were not any guests. Professional yacht 
hands are expensive, so ours were usually 
likely young men accustomed to the sea, who 
learnt the job as they went along. They were 
a varied lot, as different in character as they 
were in nationality. 

The first, we will call him Henry, came out 
from England. He differed from his succes- 
sors in being a real professional, trained in the 
hard school of big racing-yachts now past. 
Henry was a teetotaller and non-smoker, and a 
seaman to the ends of his stubby fingers. He 
was immensely strong, and undaunted by any 
weather. Even the most prudently navigated 
yacht has times when there is not a dry spot 
or garment on board and the galley is a mess 
of broken crockery and tempers are frayed. 
Henry would come down on these occasions 
with a peculiar click of his tongue in his teeth, 
which pre-intimated his more pungent remarks. 
“Yachting, eh?’ he would say. ‘One round of 
pleasure I calls it—just one round of pleasure, 
that’s what it is,’ and everyone would feel 
much better. Once when by some accident 
we were the only two men on board, and in a 
savage quartering sea, a second reef had to be 
pulled down in the mainsail. The reef-pendant 
had not been rove before leaving harbour, an 
omission that was never repeated. Henry had 
to lay out on the boom to reeve it, and I, very 
properly, made him put on a bowline, in case 
he slipped. I think he took this as a reflection 
on his prowess, and was rather hurt. 

A young Italian followed Henry. He knew 
all about dinghies and looking after ropes in 
harbour, but the open sea paralysed him. 
When he was left alone at the helm any 
disturbance on the surface of a calm sea 
became ‘una corrente terribile’ carrying us 
to perdition, and he would lose his head 
completely. After six months or so, when he 
was beginning to learn something, his place 
was taken by another Italian from Elba—the 
islands of the Tuscan Archipelago are a fine 
training-ground for seamen. Luigi was a 
sailor au bout des ongles. He had been trained 
by a hard-hearted father in open fishing-boats 
in all weathers. Later he had gone to sea on 
his own and divided his time between being in 
sail or in prison. He needed only gold rings 
in his ears to be the perfect pirate out of fiction. 
I learnt from him not a little Mediterranean 
weather-wisdom and a great deal about 
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handling a small ship under sail. He could 
cook, too, and when tired of our cooking 
would offer to make us a fish soup which 
would ‘make the angels sing.” But he was a 
difficult character. He left at Malta in a 
flaming rage about a trifling matter; soon 
afterwards I received a letter from his brother 
apologising for Luigi’s shocking behaviour 
and asking if he himself could have the job! 

Luigi’s successor was Joseph, the nephew 
of a ship-chandler in Malta who had called on 
board on my arrival and left his trade-card, 
across which was written in ink ‘With deepest 
sympathy,’ an unbelievably naive sentiment 
in the circumstances. Joseph was a young man 
of about twenty, with a disarming smile and 
beautiful manners. He had tried all sorts of 
jobs without much success, except that he had 
learnt the use and care of tools, which was an 
asset. He knew about small boats, but of 
ships he knew nothing. Soon after he came, 
he was left in charge of the ship for a fortnight. 
She was snugly berthed in Msida Creek and I 
had arranged with a neighbouring store that 
Joseph was to have anything he required to 
eat during my absence. When I returned to 
Malta, neighbours said to me: ‘You have a 
good boy there. He has never left the ship 
and he has been working all the time.” On 
board there was nothing to eat. I asked why 
not, what had he eaten? ‘I have eat some 
bread.” Inquiries at the store next day 
revealed that he had ordered nothing and 
refused to take anything when pressed by the 
storekeeper. Further questions showed that 
he had remained on board for a fortnight 
without setting foot on shore and had lived on 
the bread delivered daily and a bottle of olive- 
oil that we had left behind. 

By the time we departed from Malta little 
Joseph had learnt something of his new trade, 
but the ways of the sea remained a mystery. 
He kept no night watch for that reason. Seeing 
him going off to turn in after supper one 
evening at sea, one of my guests said to him: 
‘Well, Joseph, are you going to bed?’ to get 
the disarming reply: ‘Yes, is not the night for 
sleeping?’ I think Joseph was very happy on 
board, but the nostalgia to which all Maltese 
are prone, and some pressure from home, led 
him to ask to go back. When the morning 
came to leave, his emotions were too much for 
him and he left in tears. He wrote to me from 
Malta of his safe arrival. I have kept the letter 
to this day, for it ended: * Your loving sailor, 
Joseph.’ Poor Joseph; he became something 
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of a craftsman, full of courage and of a good 
heart, but sailors and ships will ever be some- 
thing of an enigma to him. 


AT the end of three years, when we had 
roamed our way over some eight or nine 
thousand miles, I began to think that it was 
time to settle down and stay in one place for a 
change; so I decided to try and find a good 
owner and sell the ship. After many inquiries, 
which came to nothing for one reason or an- 
other, a shipowner whose father and grand- 
father had owned ships before him came along. 
He was Greek and asked, if he bought her, 
whether I would deliver her to the Pireus for 
him. I said I would, and so it was arranged. 
The sale was to take place at Cannes and I 
was to find a crew and take the ship to Greece. 

Hitherto I had always been more or less 
short-handed, and anyone who has done any 
sailing will appreciate that the prospect of 
having a full professional crew for my last 
voyage in the ship was a very satisfying one. 
Four men were signed on. Three of them 
were experienced seamen, and the fourth had 
been with me on board for some time and had 
become quite a useful hand. These four, with 


myself in charge, made a strong team, and with 
a well-proved ship we could afford to face even 
winter weather with confidence. 

We left Cannes on the 25th of February. 
The distance to the Pireus is just over a 
thousand miles, and the voyage took sixteen 
days in all, nine days’ sailing-time and seven 
days in port waiting for fair weather. Al- 
though the average of a hundred miles a day 
while under way was nothing out of the 
ordinary, the voyage had been a success and 
my life on board Glaramara had ended on a 
good note. 

I returned by air to Nice from Athens. The 
journey took six hours in contrast to the 
sixteen days we had taken by sea. Sitting in 
the comfortable armchair of the air-liner and 
looking down on the sea round Ischia, where 
we had had something of a hiding on the out- 
ward voyage, and which now looked so harm- 
less, I reflected that my seafaring days were 
over. I had no regrets. Henceforward I 
would stay in one place. I would look for a 
bit of land on some warm Mediterranean 
slope, where I could learn to grow grapes and 
sit sipping their cool wine in the evening as the 
sun sank under the western hills and the 
mistral faded with the light. 


The Rain-Makers 





LS pore pp these days can do all sorts of 
weird and wonderful things, like making 
atom-bombs and building electronic brains. 
And yet there are still plenty of simple every- 
day problems that science cannot solve. For 
example, we still can’t stop it raining. But at 
least, we’re trying. 

During the last few years physicists have 
established a new branch of their science, 
called cloud physics. Research has been 
pushed ahead rapidly, and we are beginning 
to understand the processes that are involved 
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in turning clouds into rain or snow. So much 
so that our cloud physicists now claim to be 
able to produce rain from suitable clouds, and 
in some cases to stop clouds becoming rain. 

Many scientists believe that the day is now 
in sight when we shall have a substantial say 
in the weather we are called upon to bear. 
Others maintain that such a prospect is still a 
long way off. Whatever the truth may be, the 
possibilities inherent in weather-control are 
so tremendous that cloud physics has become 
a top-priority job for science. 





INCE 1946 American scientists have led the 
way in cloud physics. On 13th November 
of that year a young American scientist, Dr 
Vincent Schaefer, made the first artificial 
snowstorm in history. It was the culmination 
of experiments carried out during the war of 
1939-45 by Schaefer and Irving Langmuir, a 
Nobel prizeman of 1932. 

These scientists were studying ice-formation 
on aircraft. And their investigations during 
the war took them to the summit of Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, where they 
could find the sort of conditions that buiit up 
the ice on an aircraft’s wings. 

During their stay on Mount Washington 
the scientists were surprised to find that many 
of the clouds surrounding them were super- 
cooled—that is to say, the billions of tiny 
water droplets that formed the cloud were 
actually colder than the temperature at which 
water normally turns to ice, and yet the drop- 
lets remained as liquid water instead of 
turning into ice. These supercooled water 
droplets were in a very sensitive state. Given 
the slightest encouragement, they would start 
freezing suddenly and collect together as snow- 
flakes big enough to fall to the ground. 

When he returned to his laboratory, 
Schaefer began experimenting to find out 
more about these supercooled clouds. He 
made miniature clouds by breathing into a 
refrigerator, and he found that there was a 
certain temperature (— 39° C.) below which the 
water droplets had to turn to ice. Above this 
temperature, they could stay as liquid, even 
though below their normal freezing-point, and 
form a supercooled cloud. 

Schaefer then discovered that in a super- 
cooled cloud it was only necessary to persuade 
a few droplets to freeze in order to start the 
whole cloud freezing. A metal rod, for 
example, chilled to below —39°C., would 
transform a laboratory cloud to snow if it was 
waved in it. The rod was cold enough to 
force a few droplets to freeze, and, once this 
happened, the rest of the cloud froze too. 
What Schaefer had discovered, therefore, was 
a way of turning supercooled clouds into snow- 
flakes heavy enough to fall. He had done it 
in the laboratory. But could he do the same 
thing with a full-sized cloud? 

On 13th November 1946 Schaefer put his 
discovery to the test. He went up in a plane 
near Schenectady and found a supercooled 
cloud at 14,000 feet. If he could cool a few 
of the droplets in the cloud sufficiently to turn 
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them to ice, Schaefer believed that he would 
turn the entire cloud into snowflakes. To 
provide the sudden chilling of the droplets, 
Schaefer had brought with him some solid 
carbon dioxide, or dry ice, which has a 
temperature of —78-5°C. He scattered six 
pounds of his dry ice into the cloud—and, lo 
and behold, the four-mile-long cloud turned 
into a snowstorm that fell 2000 feet before 
evaporating. 

At this stage Schaefer and his fellow weather 
scientists realised that experiments like this 
could make them quite unpopular. Snow in 
large quantities, deposited where it was not 
welcome, could result in heavy claims for 
damages. So it was decided that responsibility 
for further large-scale experiments should be 
handed over to the United States Army Signal 
Corps. 

Once Schaefer had shown that it was 
possible to produce artificial snow, scientists 
began trying to find other ways of triggering 
off the clouds. One of Schaefer’s colleagues, 
Bernard Vonnegut, suggested that the super- 
cooled water droplets might be persuaded to 
turn to ice if crystals resembling ice were 
scattered into the cloud. Silver iodide 
crystals were tried out, as being similar to 
crystals of ice, and, as Vonnegut had pre- 
dicted, the droplets froze around the silver 
iodide crystals forming snowflakes. 


E success of the early cloud-physics work 

in America has stimulated the imagina- 
tion of scientists all over the world. It 
appeared probable that much of our rain 
might be coming from supercooled clouds 
triggered by some natural mechanism. The 
snowflakes formed in the cloud would melt to 
raindrops if they passed through a belt of 
warm air as they fell. 

In Australia scientists seeded a thick layer 
of cumulus cloud near Sydney with dry ice 
on Sth February 1947. Five minutes later 
they picked up rain-echoes from the cloud by 
radar. More dry ice was added, and the 
echoes increased. Eventually, rain began to 
fall over twenty square miles of ground. 

In 1949, when we had an unusually severe 
drought in Britain, we carried out our first 
experiments on cloud-seeding with dry ice. 
On 3rd August, ‘Operation Witchdoctor’ 
began, when scientists co-operated with the 
R.A.F. in trying to break the drought over 
Teesside. As soon as suitable clouds had been 
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reported by the Air Ministry, supplies of dry 
ice were rushed to the R.A.F. aerodrome 
at Middleton St George. The dry ice was 
loaded into a home-made container built from 
old petrol-drums. It held 200 Ib. of the extra- 
cold solid, and its outlet fitted the camera- 
hatch of the Wellington bomber that was used. 
A suitable cloud was sighted at 10,000 feet 
west of the Pennines. The plane flew over it 
and dropped its pellets of dry ice. Then it 
flew beneath the cloud in time to meet a heavy 
shower of rain heading down in the direction 
of the Tees Valley Water Board catchment 
area. 

Five days later a second attempt was made. 
A larger dry ice container had been built, 
holding 300 Ib. The enemy this time was a 
cumulus cloud heading in over Penrith. It 
was 10,000 feet up, and nicely sited to drop 
its rain in the catchment area. At three 
minutes past five in the evening the cloud was 
bombed. Eight minutes later the top of the 
cloud had grown some 500 feet. At 5.23 p.m. 
a rainbow appeared underneath the cloud and 
a heavy shower of rain had begun to fall. It 
reached the ground in the Lune Forest area, 
and it was estimated that half the rain from 
the cloud was collected by the Tees Valley 
Water Board. 

These two rain-making experiments were 
successful in providing showers, but a third 
attempt failed as the plane did not catch the 
cloud in time. Whether the amount of water 
formed had any significant effect on breaking 
the drought is a moot point. Still, of the 
success of Britain’s first weather-control 
experiments there can be no doubt. 


NE aspect of this new technique that 
affects us particularly in this country is 


its application to fog. Many fogs are simply 
supercooled clouds at ground-level. They 
should therefore react in the same way to dry 
ice treatment, and they have, in fact, been 
cleared on a small scale by chilling with dry 
ice pellets. 

There is also the possibility of affecting 
winds and air-temperature by cloud manipu- 
lation. It has been calculated, for example, 
that the amount of heat liberated by the water 
in a large cloud turning into ice is similar to 
that produced by an atomic bomb. 

As in most scientific experiments, the work 
of the rain-makers has led to completely un- 
expected results. Thus, one thing the scientists 
have found is that by overdoing the seeding of 
a supercooled cloud—by using too much dry 
ice—they can actually prevent it turning into 
snow. Too many ice nuclei are formed, and 
there is not enough water in the cloud to build 
them into flakes large enough to fall. This 
discovery opens up an entirely new research 
field in cloud physics. If overseeding could 
be carried out in practice, it would mean that 
we could persuade our clouds to float away 
without being able to turn to rain. A striking 
thought. 

With all these exciting things happening in 
weather-control, it is not surprising that cloud 
physics has become of military significance. 
Control of the weather over somebody else’s 
country could be a weapon more effective 
than any atom-bomb. 

So far as we in Britain are concerned, there 
would seem to be little prospect of any demand 
for extra rations of rain. But, situated as we 
are on the windward edge of Europe, we have 
a great stake in the outcome of weather- 
control experiments. We could find ourselves 
in a position to share some of our traditional 
weather with our more fortunate neighbours. 


To Spring 


Breeze-blow my hair awhirl, 
Bride me with petal-purl, 
Seize me in mad-wind twirl 
Sharing my laughing. 


Soak me with hissing rain, 
Caress me with kissing rain, 
Sun-dry, then drench again, 
Daring and chaffing. 


Toss me a pancake moon, 
Outcharm sweethearted June 
Long-waited, gone too soon, 
Tears in your laughing. 


Dorotuy L. SNow. 





Better 


JOHN VIGOUR 


— and myself had had a couple 
of years with the Pampas Indians, under 
the foot of the towering Andes; but then the 
aimlessness of life gripped us and set us pining 
for civilisation. We'd been mavericks for 
far too long, though the years hadn’t been 
completely wasted; we’d made friends— 
enemies too—and there had been some fine 
confused fighting with hostile tribes. Beyond 
the vast mountain-range were the things we’d 
practically forgotten—houses, food, women, 
and wine. 

The main trouble was to make a getaway. 
These Gauchos Malos had the idea that we 
two itinerant white men brought them luck 
in war and in peace alike. It meant a sneak- 
away from a thousand trained scouts. 

One night we commandeered the two best 
ponies of the herd, and bolted for it, riding 
ventre a terre once we were out of earshot of 
the guanaco-hide tents. We put the best part 
of fifty miles between us and our recent 
captivity before the dawn broke. Hard going, 
but freedom beckoned irresistibly. We had 
nothing but the clothes we wore, a few strips 
of jerked meat, and a bagful of manioc flour. 
We hadn’t even a rifle; but each carried a 
bow with a sheaf of arrows. Somewhere 
beyond the ragged skyline was, we knew, a 


mining town with a rail-link with Valparaiso. 
And we hungered and thirsted for sight and 
smell of the sea, for before going native both 
Maynard and myself had been sailors. 

We were pretty scrubby; wild life had left 
us in rags. Our faces hadn’t felt a razor 
during the entire two years of our vaga- 
bondage. My hair swept my shoulders; and 
apart from a few skins bandaged around our 
feet we were shoeless. 

It was hard sledding, working a way through 
the mountains; several times we nearly died. 
We had to kill the ponies for food. Only such 
as have negotiated the rugged passes of the 
Andes can realise our privations; but the 
hope of freedom and a return to decency kept 
us going. 

After what seemed like ages we topped a 
mountain-pass and saw a long way across the 
sierras the white houses of a sun-washed 
town. Some mountain banditti tried to rush 
us and snatch what few possessions we had, 
but we beat them off with arrow-flights and 
then dodged them as they licked their wounds. 
It was all very different from orderly ship-life, 
where a man had a more or less settled routine 
to observe, with regular meals and, when 
weather allowed, regular sleep and dry cloth- 
ing. It was bitterly cold when we sighted Santa 
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Clara. We broke the caked ice from our 
clothing and continued on our way, regaling 
ourselves with stories of the grand meals we’d 
eat. True, we hadn’t a coin of any country 
between us. But we’d grown accustomed to 
living off whatever country we found our- 
selves in, and had no apprehensions. If we 
could make Santa Clara, we felt certain we 
could wangle a rail-passage to the coast, 
where we'd find a ship and, if we couldn’t 
be signed on, at least we could stow away. 
During our endless trek I’d marvelled at 
the pertinacity of life in the human frame. 
Times without number we ought to have 
coiled up and died; but we were young and 
resilient, and my own ambitions had been 
quickened by that long, aimless sojourn with 
men whose main idea was the day’s food- 
hunting and the nightly smoke outside the 
clustered tents. We were sick of the husks, 
and craved for the snugness of ordinary life. 


_ CLARA took a lot of reaching. 
The mountain atmosphere was crystal- 
clear, distances were deceptive; there were 
high hills to be climbed, steep valleys to nego- 
tiate. But eventually our nostrils caught 
the characteristic scent of a South American 
town—garlic, incense, and neglected garbage. 
We skirted the nitre-fields, which were the real 
reason for Santa Clara’s existence. For quite 
a while we’d worked a way through what was 
evidently an ancient battlefield, still littered 
with corpses, which, from their uniforms, had 
been there for a century at least, though the 
saltpetre had preserved them into a strange 
semblance of life. When we tried to remedy 
the defects in our hopeless wardrobes, we 
found that the clothing of these dead men 
simply frittered away into dust. Heaven 
knows what savage battles had been fought 
across that bitter terrain! 

Santa Clara was a mean town—merely a 
railhead, but as we neared it we saw steam- 
jets in the pellucid air and heard the screech 
of whistles and the grind of brakes. This was 
the first suggestion of activity we had experi- 
enced for months. 

*The thing to do,’ I said to Maynard, who 
was a slavish follower, ‘is to make contact 
with the station-master and cadge a run to the 
coast.’ 

‘After we've eaten,’ said Maynard, whose 
tightened belt gave him the wasp-waist of a 
Victorian belle. In the town were savoury 
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cooking-smells that drove us almost crazy— 
beans fried in oil, goat-steaks, bread-baking. 
The few natives we encountered spat at us 
and extended their fingers in the familiar 
gesture to avert the evil-eye. We must have 
looked as grim as the crack of doom! But 
we hadn’t looked in a mirror for a long time; 
and there’d been no mountain-pools even in 
which we could see our reflections. What 
drink we’d had had been mostly melted ice, 
because the water trickles were frozen nearly 
solid. 

Still, we reckoned, the worst was over; 
we'd arrived at ‘end of steel,’ and still sur- 
vived. We headed by instinct to the railway 
depot, a rough shed of rock and mud, but 
washed with gay colours, as if challenging 
the eternal hostility of the everlasting hills. 

The station-master was an Englishman, and 
a nasty bit of work. At that time the railway 
hadn’t been functioning long, and most of the 
train-crews were recruited from the labour 
imported in rail-construction, with the local 
peons training under them, to carry on when 
proficient. 

*You’re a howling disgrace to your country!’ 
snarled the official. We tried to explain our 
plight, but he was as short of sympathy as a 
bagnio is short of God’s grace. He was a 
jumped-up autocrat, quite a person of fussy 
importance amongst the illiterate labourers 
who used Santa Clara as their jaunting-town. 

*If you could give us a meal and a ride to 
the coast,’ I said, ‘we'll soon rid you of our 
unwelcome presence. All we want is to reach 
Valparaiso and a ship.’ 

*You’ll not get a mouthful from me, you 
blasted ladrones,’ he fumed. ‘And if you try 
to jump a train I'll give orders to sling you 
over the cliffs!’ 

We pleaded abjectly—I curdle when I think 
how abjectly—without the slightest result. 
Come to think of it, his attitude wasn’t sur- 
prising. I got a glimpse of myself in a fly- 
blown mirror in this man’s office, and, 
honestly, I thought I was looking at the 
filthiest hobo that ever disgraced humanity. 
Since he was adamant to our pleadings, we left 
him, after telling him our unbowdlerised 
opinion of a fellow countryman; and he 
hurled everything portable in his sanctum 
after us as we went. We were no better off 
than when we started; we were even worse 
situated, for our hungry bodies were further 
starved, and our souls were fretted by his 
sheer nastiness. 


; HAT now?’ asked Maynard discon- 
solately. ‘Raid an eating-house?’ 

Not wishing to sample a Chilean calaboose, 
I advised patience; but the tantalising smells 
drove us nearly crazy. Even the nondescript 
mongrels in the evil-smelling gutters fared 
better than we—people eating in the cantinas 
did throw them scraps; there were none for 
us. The cobbled streets, if you could call them 
streets, were cruel to our feet. We were at our 
last gasp when we sighted an obvious English- 
man, in a greasy boiler-suit, with a food-tin 
under his arm. ‘Look,’ I accosted him, ‘can 
you give us a hand?’ 

‘English, are you?’ he asked. 
wrong?’ 

I told him our pitiful story, which at first 
he seemed inclined to disbelieve, and no 
wonder, for it was as fantastic as the story 
Cortes told at the court of Spain in old Con- 
quistador days. But I suppose my starving 
earnestness impressed him. 

He came from Bolton, in Lancashire, and 
his broad Northern accent was pretty good 
hearing, though I came from the adjoining 
county. ‘I’m pretty near broke myself, 


*What’s 


cullies,’ he said. ‘But here’s a couple of pesos. 
Buy yourselves as good a tuck-in as you can. 
They give plenty for the money at any of these 


posadas. 

Being lost to shame after experiencing the 
cadging proclivities of our late Gaucho com- 
panions, I grabbed the two shocking notes. 
But I asked: ‘How can we wangle a run to 
Valparaiso? We'll be O.K. once we get there.” 

He rubbed his grimy fingers in his hair. 
“We've got to stand by each other among 
these Dagoes,’ he said. ‘See here, lad, I’m 
engineer of to-night’s nitre-train down to the 
coast. Yon chap at the depot is the nastiest 
job God ever made. If he sees you hanging 
around he’s not past handing you over to the 
vigilantes. And their gaol here’s awful. Tell 
you what—you lie up by the water-tank along 
the track to-night, and I'll slow down, and 
you can jump aboard. I'll give you four quick 
whistles if that damned so-and-so happens to 
fancy a trip down to-night; and you'll know 
to lie low.” He was doing some quick think- 
ing, which his stolidity seemed todeny. Maybe 
it was the rare mountain-air! 

‘A long trip?’ I asked. 

‘All of twenty-four hours,’ he replied. 

Maynard and I both remembered previous 
—and present—hunger. 

Evidently our friend was thinking the same 


BETTER HALF 


way. He suddenly said: ‘Afore you lie up, 
you go along to Calle Segundo, Number 
Twelve. Remember, Calle Segundo, Twelve. 
You tell the woman there—she’s a sefiora— 
that Sefior Hutchinson sent you to order up a 
dinner-pail for a night journey. Got any 
Spanish? It’s a lingo I can’t make much 
headway with myself. Don’t forget to tell 
her it was Sefior Hutchinson sent you. And 
now I’ve got to be off to my job, so I hope 
you'll be lucky. Four whistles, remember, if 
his nibs is in the cab. It'll be warm there, at 
any rate; lying on top of ten tons of this 
saltpetre’d freeze the tail off a Cape Horn 
petrel.’ 


E got remarkable value for our two-peso 
gift. The nearest posada provided us 
with beans and frijoles ad /ib.—filling stuff 
which was exactly what the doctor ordered. 
We ate to repletion, and at the end, after a 
glass or so of raw mountain wine, like vitriol 
for bite, we still had a few centavos remaining. 
We debated, finally tossing up to decide, 
whether to buy food or indulge in the luxury 
of shaves and hair-trims. Being amongst 
people who paid some attention to appearance 
made us feel desperately unkempt and un- 
civilised. The haircuts and shaves won, and, 
when we left the odd little barbeiro’s shop, 
we were Our own men again. We were still 
disgustingly ragged, but we felt capable of 
facing whatever Fate was pleased to send, so 
revivifying is a bit of skilled attention. 
‘And now for this Sefiora Hutchinson,’ said 
I. ‘Must be that decent chap’s wife, or—well, 
maybe his stepney; but we’re on the right 
track.’ The morals of Andean villages may 
not be exactly those of the stricter Baptists! 
Number Twelve, Calle Segundo, was soon 
found; now that we were cleaned up, folks 
didn’t shun us as ostentatiously as they had 
done previously. And Madame Hutchinson 
was a pleasant enough person—fattish, but 
smiling. When we told her in glib Spanish 
that Sefor Hutchinson had instructed us to 
apply to her for provender to see us through 
a night journey, she became the soul of hos- 
pitality. The basket she gave us was brimful. 
I didn’t see what it contained, because it was 
covered with a fair white napkin; but it 
weighed promisingly enough. She kissed us 
both—on the cheek—as we thanked her. She 
was extremely sympathetic to us poveridos. 
She ejaculated tirelessly at our unfortunate 
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plight. I trumped up an ill-luck story that 
made her sigh and moan even more than ever. 
It made her add a bottle of wine to the basket, 
too. 


NCE we were supplied, we moved off, 

heading cautiously for the tank which 
was to be our assignation. It was a soft 
pleasant evening. The air was crisping to 
what would be Arctic coldness before mid- 
night. But we snugged under the lee of the 
water-tank supports and even slept, having 
long arrears to make up. I have understated 
the case in so far as our struggle through the 
Andes was concerned, because I do not 
believe in harping on woe; but sleep had come 
to be a rarity. 

Well after dark we heard the rumble of the 
approaching train and waited apprehensively 
for the whistle and its four quick toots. If 
those came, we were sunk; little remained but 
an endless trek to the coast on foot, negotiating 
the trestle-bridges over fathomless ravines as 
well as we could. For that mountain-railway 
was a masterpiece of engineering—the im- 
possible had been achieved. 

What we did hear, however, was one sus- 
tained blast—an obvious announcement that 





the coast was clear. The engine slowed its 
beat, came almost to a stop, and we heard a 
warning whistle from human lips. 

*O.K. Let’s go,’ I said to Maynard, and 
we tripped into the open. 

‘Look sharp, lads!’ came the engineer’s 
warning. We looked sharp. We were aided 
into the snug, oily warmth of the cab, the 
throttle was advanced, and off we started. 
Everything was very much all right! 

Some time after midnight I began to unpack 
the basket. We had been dozing again, lulled 
to it by the grateful warmth. It was a noble 
repast, including even a baked fowl, a bit 
skinny, but appetising none the less. With 
long rolls of crisp bread and plentiful butter, 
we ate like royalty, and between mouthfuls, 
after sharing with the engineer, I said, grate- 
fully: ‘Your wife’s a mighty fine provider, 
mister.’ I didn’t know his name then. 

“Nay, lad,” he gurgled, ‘thon’s no wife o’ 
mine. She’s the station-master’s!’ 

So we had spoiled the Egyptians! That fact 
added sauce to our viands. The joke kept 
us company clear to Valparaiso, where we 
found a ship through the medium of the 


‘British Consul, and afterwards never looked 


back—except at the towering mountains, to 
thank our stars we'd beaten them. 





The Busker 





Scraping a far-off beauty of string and wood— 
A dull casket 
By ‘tim burnished new-bright— 


He offered to delight, 


In smouldering silence 
They spurned him, 


To soothe and sway. . 





While flashed their jewels 


A whispered elegance. 


Found it wildly boring 


A hunk of ragged tragedy 
To be bought for a well-aimed penny? 


Or one who long lay in bright boiled-shirted dungeons, 






And stepped out into the cleaner bondage of the street, 
Where praise is mere reflected stone, 


But still 
Praise? 


Davin G. JENKINS. 







Knights of the Desert 


JOHN MONTGOMERY 


LTHOUGH two major wars have shaken 
the rest of the world, the life of the 

Bedouin Arabs of Syria has remained almost 
unchanged. Many tribesmen die every year 
in fierce tribal and family feuds, for the 
Bedouin regards tribal raiding as an honour- 
able occupation, and his life has changed little 
since the days of Abraham. Raids provide 
loot, excitement, and the material for stories, 
which are told over the coffee-pots in the black 
camel-haired tribal tents. 

As an excuse for a raid, tribesmen will pick 
a. quarrel over pasture areas, or allege that 
their herdsmen have been fired upon. Some- 
times such excuses are genuine, but often it is 
the love of a fight which prompts the battle. 
Incidents pile high, and after a few years, while 
the original reason for the feud is obscure, the 
enmity remains bitter. Camels from both 
sides are captured, tribesmen are knifed or 
shot, and the feuds are handed down from 
father to son, to be avenged in blood, for the 
Arab regards his honour as more important 
than his life. 

Until the 1914-18 war, when Syria became 
a battleground for British, Turkish, and Arab 
armies, the old methods of warfare were still 
practised in the desert. Swords and lances 
were the chief weapons. But, as rifles and 
automatic weapons became easier to obtain, 
the methods of warfare changed. With the 
coming of the motor-car and the automatic 
weapon there vanished also much of the 
chivalry of the desert, which had existed since 
the earliest recorded history, and had inspired 
the soldiers of the Crusades. 


N earlier times hostile forces used to advance 
to meet one another in a long line, one or 
two men being mounted on each camel. The 
tribesmen sat cross-legged, holding their 
lances, their spears, and their long knives. 
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When both forces were facing one another, 
about five hundred yards apart, a Sheikh from 
one side cantered out on horseback and rode 
up and down between the lines, challenging a 
rival Sheikh to come out to do combat. Often 
the Sheikhs would insult their enemies, and 
the air would ring with the loud battle-cries of 
the tribes. Even to-day a tribesman will ride 
into a skirmish shouting his war-cry. As the 
desert rings with the cries ‘The Son of Ali!’ or 
*The Brother of Saleh!’ each man boasts of 
his proud parentage. In exactly the same way 
medizval knights called out their own war- 
cries when jousting or riding into battle. They 
learned the art from the Crusades. 

Private jousts were generally held on foot. 
Even if they decided the honour of the winning 
tribe, they seldom satisfied the tribesmen, who 
sat watching from the safety of their camels. 
When the joust was over, all the tribesmen dis- 
mounted and advanced, until both sides finally 
met in a fierce clash of lances, swords, daggers, 
sharp knives, and pointed knobsticks. The 
final blows were administered by a tribesman 
kneeling on his adversary’s chest and cutting 
his throat with a dagger. Sometimes horse- 
men would be used, the riders being armed 
with lances and swords. 

To-day the grand battle is rare, because fast- 
moving cars, rifles, and light machine-guns 
have ruled out the assembly of long lines of 
advancing troops. Like a commando attack, 
a modern raid is carried out stealthily. If the 
raiding party is large, the enemy camp is 
attacked at dawn, and with luck everything is 
captured—tents, flocks, provisions, and horses. 
If the raiders are not strong, the attack is made 
when the camels have been taken out to graze, 
small isolated flocks being rounded up and 
stolen. And when the stealing of single camels 
or a few horses is planned, the theft is carried 
out at night. 

Raiding is considered honourable, and it is 
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no crime to steal animals and tents, but the 
looting of clothing and family articles is never 
practised. Nor are women ever captured, 
although before the coming of modern 
weapons they rode into battle along with their 
men. 


wr is to stop the Bedouin fighting? 
Since 1946, when the Allied forces were 
withdrawn, control of the tribes has rested 
with the central government in Damascus. 
A well-equipped mobile desert guard, provided 
with armoured cars, automatic weapons, 
mounted troops, and infantry, patrols the 
desert areas day and night. But, because the 
Syrian desert is one of the largest waterless 
tracts of land in the world, raiding can never 
be completely subdued. Nor can the oid 
family feuds be settled, although attempts are 
made in Damascus to arbitrate and overcome 
ancient disputes. 

There is an old Arabic saying which tells us: 
‘Somewhere in the desert there is fighting,” 
yet one could spend several months travelling 
over the sandy wastes of Syria and perhaps 
never see a skirmish, for the modern Bedouin 
does not live a life of continual raiding, or he 
would soon die out. He does, however, watch 
his opportunity, and when the desert guard is 
away he may seize his chance to pilfer from 
another tribe. 

Within the last few years fighting has flared 
up several times between the tribes on the 
borders of Iraq and Syria. The two govern- 
ments have attempted to settle the disputes 
after strong protests from both sides, but the 
feuding still goes on. The disputes started 
perhaps hundreds of years ago over grazing 
rights. No one knows when they will end. 

Wandering from sparse grazing-ground to 
brackish desert well, the nomad tribesman 
lives by breeding and selling his camels. His 
pasture-grounds are vital to him. Illiterate, 
poor, and simple, he knows no rules but the 
traditional desert law of force. He lives and 
dies by it. 

Constantly on the move in search of fertile 
land, he wanders with hundreds of families, 
his flocks, his dogs, and all his household 


belongings. By night he sleeps in his camel- 
haired tent. By day he moves on in an 
immense caravan of camels. His worldly 
wealth is strapped on to his animals, or is 
carried by his wife and his family. 

The size of some of these tribes can be 
judged by the fact that there are some 70,000 
tents in Syria, with an average of five people 
ineach. At least three-quarters of the 350,000 
tribesmen in the country carry rifles, and some 
are very well armed. Nor is there a shortage 
of ammunition. Where armies have been 
quartered there is always equipment, and, 
although the desert guard moves fast and 
covers wide areas, it would require a large 
army to patrol the whole country and check 
so many moving people. Tommy-guns and 
sten-guns are not rare in the desert, and it is 
the ambition of every young man to own a 
rifle. 

An insult to a tribesman’s family calls for 
prompt action, and may start a feud. The 
Bedouin is devoted to his family, and is taught 
when quite young to wrestle and use a knife. 
Later he learns to ride and shoot. Long 
before he is a man he regards the taking of life 
as unimportant, and often as a necessity. But 
the old order is slowly changing. 

To combat the traditional lawlessness of 
the tribes, the Syrian government in 1946 
embarked on a long-term policy which aims 
at making the nomads into sedentary workers. 
President Shishakli, till the other month 
dictator of Syria, carried on the good work, 
although he was handicapped by shortage of 
money and several centuries of ignorance, 
poverty, and primitive superstition. 

The central government in Damascus 
effectively protects her Christian minorities 
against the more extreme Moslems. Event- 
ually, though it is a slow process, the young 
Arabs of the desert, virile and naturally quick- 
witted, will be given the opportunities which 
education and training can offer. In the new 
universities and schools of the Middle East 
a future generation of Syrians will be learning 
how the desert of their fathers may be made 
rich and fruitful, to bring peace and plenty to 
Syria. Thus to-day’s Knights of the Desert 
will become the citizens of to-morrow. 





Red Coat and Yellow 


A True Tale of Culloden 





DUGALD MACINTYRE 


HAD the tale from my father, who had it 

from his grandfather, who, in turn, had 
it directly from one of his two uncles, the 
brothers Alan and Dugald Macintyre, who 
had both fought at Culloden, on opposing 
sides. 

Alan, the elder brother, was hereditary 
hunter to Glengarry. He killed deer and 
vermin to the order of his Chief, and fought 
at his command also. There was no mis- 
taking what his duty was in the °45, for his 
Chief was all for Prince Charles. When war 
broke out, he took his natural position to be 
that of a sort of Sergeant, and the clansmen 
followed him cheerfully, in hunting deer, or 
in stalking the enemy. 

Dugald, the younger brother, had wandered 
south and enlisted in King George’s army, 
and had been for some years a redcoat when 
Prince Charles’s landing at Moidart set the 
brothers to fighting on opposing sides. 

Alan was soon to be known widely in the 
Jacobite army as a deadly sniper and as a 
reliable scout. He did mot wear the tartan. 
His coat was homemade, and it was crotal-dyed 
a rather bright shade of yellow. He wore a 
kilt, of course, but not the elaborate many- 


plaited kilt of later days. What he called 
his ‘blood-poke,’ a sort of double plaid, 
where he used to carry the spoils of the chase, 
went with him during his soldiering, and the 
plaid was useful as a sleeping-bag, as well as 
for carrying plunder. 

Alan fought at all the battles of the °45. 
He took part in the daring march on London, 
and he became dreaded by the foe for his 
marksmanship. Easily recognisable because 
of his yellow coat, he was followed about by 
the bullets of the enemy, and he tried in vain 
to get rid of the coat in exchange for another 
of a quieter colouring. He was at the Battle 
of Falkirk, on the retreat towards Culloden 
Moor, and he finally managed to exchange 
the yellow coat for a less conspicuous one on 
the eve of Culloden. 


N the morning of the Battle of Culloden, 

Dugald, the redcoat, was in Cumber- 
land’s ranks. Many times during the day he 
heard the distinctive report made by his 
brother’s long flint-lock—a relic of the 
Spanish contingent in the "15S—and more 
particularly when following the disorganised 
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Jacobite army into Inverness. Soldier after 
soldier of his own company fell by his side to 
the bullets of his brother, who, as a covering 
soldier on the Highland flank, ran from one 
cover to another, picking off an enemy soldier 
at each cover. 

Dugald was afraid that his sharpshooter 
brother might at last have been captured and 
shot with the others in the cold-blooded 
butchery of the clans which followed on the 
battle. He found an opportunity to search in 
the mound of slain Highlanders for the corpse 
of his brother, which, he thought, in its 
familiar crotal-dyed coat, ought to be easily 
recognisable. His heart sank as he saw a 
slain soldier in the familiar garb lying face 
downward. To ensure recognition, he turned 
the body over, and to his astonishment found 
that the features were not those of his 
brother. 

Dugald searched further among the corpses 
for his brother's, but with no result, and 
finally he said to himself: ‘Death changes the 
features. That may be Alan in the yellow 
coat, which certainly is his coat. I will go 
back to the body and search the pockets.’ 
Returning to the body, he found that his earlier 
action of turning it over had restored con- 
sciousness, and the man, although in extremis, 
managed to relate how on the eve of the 
battle he had changed coats with Alan 
Macintyre for luck, and how he had seen 
Alan escape from the redcoats at the time he 
himself was captured. 

The dying man was a native of Lochaber, 
married and with a baby boy. He had a little 
money, and a good pistol concealed on his 
person, and he gave both ‘to Dugald, im- 
ploring him to seek out his widow and give 
her his last message of love, and his final 


gifts. Dugald, however, was under military 
rule, and he found no opportunity just at 
the time to seek out the Lochaber soldier’s 
widow. Subsequently, on his return from 
some years’ foreign service, he made occasion 
to return to his boyhood’s home, to find his 
brother Alan, the famous sharpshooter of 
the °45, alive and well, and back at his old 
job of Highland fox-hunter and venison 
purveyor. The brothers exchanged recollec- 
tions of Culloden at their reunion, and Alan, 
the rebel, told Dugald, the redcoat, that he 
actually recognised him in the enemy ranks, 
but had refrained from shooting him purely 
out of fraternal considerations. 


T= ‘Spanish gun,” as we always named it, 
came into the hands of my great-grand- 
father Alan at last. He made good use of it 
in exterminating the foxes of Kintyre, and it 
is that same gun which is sung about in 
Duncan Ban Macintyre’s songs. As the 
story goes, it killed seven redcoats in the 
retreat to Inverness from Culloden alone. 

I myself used the old gun as a long-range 
duck gun when I was a boy, and it certainly 
was capable of killing a single pair of ducks at 
a range impossible for a modern shotgun of 
the ordinary twelve-bore type. I was taught 
how to handle and load the ponderous 
weapon by my father, as also how to shape 
new flints for it. For the final shot, preceding 
to the wild broadsword charge of the clans, 
the ‘Spanish gun’ carried a two-bullet load. 
A bullet which fitted the bore was first 
rammed home, and there was a half-size 
bullet, known as ‘the Wanderer,’ placed on 
top of the large one, and kept in position by a 
wad of any handy material. 


Baggage 
These will I carry in my hand 
When setting out for Eiderland; 
A trusty axe and red-veined rope 
Against the nightmare’s sickening slope ; 
A fowling-piece with which to slay 
All sucking-bats that haunt my way; 
A book of whimsy tales and rhymes 
Reminding me of merrier times; 
And this my meerschaum strong to choke 
Such witches as my dreams unyoke. 


CHARLES KELLIE. 





Your Money 


A BANK CASHIER 


; NTY thousand pounds a week! Why, 

that’s roughly a million pounds a year. 
I don’t think I should like to handle that 
amount of money, all belonging to other 
people.” So said a customer to me recently. 
Yet, up and down the country there must be 
hundreds of bank cashiers who handle sums 
like this and even larger ones. 

Very early in my career the notes and coins 
passing through my hands ceased to be money 
in the ordinary sense. They were just so many 
pieces of paper and metal which had to balance 
at the end of the day. 

Taken by itself, the counting of notes and 
coins is monotonous. But, the very monotony 
makes for safety. Counting a packet of one 
hundred pound notes being paid in by a 
customer, I put one aside. Looking at it 
closely, I found it was a forgery. ‘How did 
you spot that?’ the customer asked. 

*It looked different and it felt different,’ I 
replied. The bank cashiers become so used 
to the feel and appearance of genuine notes 
and coins that the bad ones stand out sharply 
in contrast. 

In the course of years I have seen many 
forged notes. Often the basis of the forgery 
has been a photograph of a genuine note. 
The weakness of this lies in that all the 
forgeries have the same number, the number 
of the original. As soon as these are dis- 
covered, the numbers are circulated to all 
banks in the country to put the cashiers on 
warning. 

One of the most beautiful pieces of work I 
ever saw was in the days of the old red ten- 
shilling notes. This particular forgery had 
been done by hand with a pen and red ink, the 
work of a master craftsman. 

We never hand a forged note or a bad coin 
back to the customer. This is not because we 
do not trust him, but because the act of so 
doing would infringe the law, for we should 


be guilty of putting spurious currency into 
circulation. 

A bad coin is easily detected by weighing 
against a genuine one. Even when made up 
into the paper bags, which hold five pounds’ 
worth of silver, a bad halfcrown will show up 
when the bag containing it is weighed against 
a bag which has been previously checked and 
known to be correct. 


E handling of large quantities of coin 

entails a fair amount of physically hard 
work, especially in banks in the suburban 
areas where slot-meters are still in use for gas 
and electricity. The meter collectors make up 
their takings into canvas bags holding five 
pounds’ worth of copper. Each of these bags 
weighs about twenty-five pounds, so that four 
make just under one hundredweight. A fast- 
moving collector will pay into the bank about 
forty to fifty pounds’ worth of pennies each 
day. By the end of a busy day the bank 
cashier has about half-a-ton of copper to go 
into the strong-room. This has to be carefully 
stacked on to trolleys and lowered to the base- 
ment on a hydraulic or an electric lift. Each 
trolley has to be unloaded in the strong-room 
and the bags arranged in neat piles to make 
the checking of the reserve easy. Such 
branches usually have one or more visits from 
the bank’s bullion-van each week. On these 
occasions the process has to be reversed and 
trolleys full of canvas bags can be seen being 
unloaded and the bags passed from hand to 
hand across the pavement from the bank door 
to the waiting bullion-van. Because they do 
all this handling, the staff in such branches 
become very expert at throwing and catching 
these twenty-five pound bags of coins. Any- 
one who has had one fall on his foot knows 
that it is not a thing to be allowed to happen 
too often. 
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“YPSAE © yen oD ot Go erey 
you take in?’ This is another oft- 
repeated question. 

That depends on the type of business the 
branch does. Some take in more than they 
require and pay in their surplus to a cash 
centre, usually the biggest branch in the 
district; in London the head offices are the 
centres. Conversely, some branches never 
take in enough to enable them to meet the 
drawings for wages and salaries which their 
customers require every Thursday and Friday. 
These branches will draw on the cash centre 
the requisite notes and coin which they esti- 
mate they will need. Although the demand 
does not vary a lot, the cashiers keep a special 
watch for long week-ends, at the Bank Holiday 
times and Christmas, to see that they are not 
likely to run short. If they do run short 
owing to an unexpected demand, the usual 
thing is to telephone to other banks in the 
neighbourhood to find out if any of them has 
a surplus, and, if they have, an exchange is 
effected. 

It may be fairly asked why we do not keep 
enough always to meet our needs. The answer 
is that, like the stock on the grocer’s shelf, 
cash in the bank vaults earns nothing. It is 
dead stock and for this reason is kept to as 
low a level as experience teaches us is 
necessary. 


cashier’s job is not all monotonous 
counting; it has its lighter side. In no 
other business does one encounter a larger 
cross-section of the public. We are always 
regarded as a local information-centre by 
customers and strangers. The bank counters 
being equipped with inkwells and pens and 
metal grills, it is not altogether to be won- 
dered at that quite the most recurring question 
put to the cashiers is: ‘Is this the Post 
Office?’ 

A furtive little man came up to me on one 
occasion with the query: ‘Where’s the 
nearest telephone call-box, chum?’ I told 
him. He walked a step or two towards the 
door, hesitated a moment, and returned. 


*Got a bit of scribbling paper?’ he asked 
confidentially. I handed him a piece. He 
wrote one word on it and handed it back. 
*Three-fifteen, Newmarket,’ he whispered, 
and for some reason best known to himself, 
he tiptoed out of the bank. I regret to say 
that the information subsequently proved to 
be incorrect. 

Another gentleman who caused us some 
amusement walked in with a brisk, business- 
like air, filled his fountain-pen from one of 
our inkwells, and, just as briskly, walked out 
again, ali without a word. 

Some of the hire-purchase companies 
provide their clients with paying-in books. 
We receive the money and pass it on to the 
company’s bankers. One dear old lady called 
to pay in the monthly instalment on her radio- 
set. As I handed her back the book, she 
wagged an admonishing finger at me and said: 
“You know, young man, this set isn’t going 
very well!’ I tried to convince her that it was 
not the bank’s responsibility, but she remarked 
with some degree of logic: ‘If it isn’t, why am 
I paying you this money?’ 


T° get back to the more serious side, we 
are often asked if we have to make good 
our shortages out of our own pockets. The 
answer is ‘No’; they are debited to a special 
account kept for the purpose. The reason for 
this procedure is that, if we had to make up 
the shortages, we should be equally entitled to 
pocket the ‘overs,’ and this the bank would 
never allow. 

Both the cashiers and the public make 
mistakes, and differences in cash occur with- 
out there being any suspicion of attempted 
fraud. Most people are honest, but there is 
always the ‘smart boy’ who tries to catch us 
out from time to time. Nearly all the tricks 
are old ones and well known, though 
occasionally a new one comes along. It may 
succeed once, perhaps twice. If it is parti- 
cularly ingenious, full details are circulated to 
all the banks in Britain and the chances that 
the perpetrator will be ‘third time lucky’ are 
small indeed. 





The Wedding of Smith 


Seven-Nine 





ROBERT O. HOLLES 


A CLUSTER of yourg elms outside the 
guardroom breathed the essence of spring 
in their slender leaf-buds and wafted it down 
upon Smith Seven-Nine as he strode trembling 
to his wedding through a shoal of diners walk- 
ing listlessly to the cookhouse clasping their 
knife, fork, and spoon in one hand and pint- 
pot in the other. 

He halted, half in self-appraisement, in 
front of the tall mirror outside the guard- 
room, and his four compatriots, the wedding- 
guests, halted similarly, forming a close 
phalanx behind. 

Smith Seven-Nine straightened the crimson 
bathing-belle on his pearl-grey six-and-a- 
tanner tic, smoothed the ruffles in his shiny 
brown suit, and strode purposefully out of 
camp to the bus-stop across the road. The 
four wedding-guests, Dodger, Nobby, Tomo, 
and Wilkesy, enveloped him in a little caucus 
of khaki and made light of his apprehensions 
with their banter. 

*Won’t be long now, Smudger.’ 

‘First six years are the worst.’ 

*You wouldn’t chuckle. Ask my old 
woman.’ 

‘Change places with yer to-night—eh, 
Smudge?’ 


While they were thus pleasurably occupied, 
a green-painted old tattered lorry stopped by 
the roadside. ‘Room for one in front, rest 
up top.’ 

‘In yer get, Smithy—place of honour.’ 

Smith climbed into the cab and the four 
scrambled over the flapping boards at the back 
and shouted: ‘Rightaway!’ 

*‘Orf ’ome for the week-end?’ the driver 
asked conversationally. He was a sad, 
balding man with an air of weighty domestic 
complications. 

‘Nope,’ Smith said. After an effective 
pause: ‘Just orf to get married.’ 

*Ber-limey!” The driver made a sucking 
noise in his gums. ‘Well, I wish yer all the 
luck in the world, mate—honest I do.’ 

Smith looked out through the dirt-crusted 
windscreen at the passing hedgerows, the bare 
pioughed fields, the approaching and receding 
cottages, and it seemed to him that he was 
seeing these things for the last, or for possibly 
the first, time. Tiny catherine-wheels rotated 
in his brain and exploded behind his eye- 
sockets, so that all inanimate things appeared 
through an outline of chromatic aberration. 
Once more he fumbled with his tie and flicked 
a little grey ash from his patent-leather shoes 
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with a corner of his handkerchief, now a 
knotted ball from the press of his sweat- 
damp fingers. 

Just inside the precincts of the town Smith 
said: ‘This’ll do,’ and the driver obligingly 
drew up. Smith clambered out with his 
retinue. He did not want his Ada to meet him 
face to face as he squeezed through the door- 
way of an old jalopy—not on their wedding- 
day. 

Best of luck, mate,’ shouted the driver, 
‘and may all your troubles...’ The re- 
mainder of the saw was lost in the raucous 
note of the engine as he started off. 


EY came upon her in the market-square, 

right under the Post-Office clock, where 
she had arranged to be. She had on a navy- 
blue costume, with the nap of newness like a 
downy bloom on it, high-heeled shoes exposing 
a single red-nailed toe of each foot, and on her 
head, astride her upswept coiffure, sat a bit 
of blue straw and white netting with a 
geranium in it. On her forehead showed a 
tiny cross wrinkle at the sight of them. 
*Got "ere a bit early, I did,’ she said. ‘Clock 
on the dresser must’ve been fast.’ 

But Smith Seven-Nine was taut with im- 
prisoned anxiety. ‘Some of my mates,’ he 
said nervously, by way of a collective intro- 
duction. ‘Come along to see me orf.’ 

They introduced themselves severally and 
with enthusiasm, squeezing her tiny, work- 
worn fingers. 

‘Congratulations, Mrs S-to-be.’ 

‘Never knew old Smithy could pick ‘em 
like this—eh, Tomo?’ 

* Always said old Smudge was a dark ’orse.’ 

She turned their compliments suspiciously 
aside, addressing herself to Smith: ‘’Ave 
you got the doin’s?’ 

‘Betcha thought I’d forget it.’ Smith pro- 
duced a crumpled document, which he 
smoothed, folded, and replaced in his breast- 
pocket. 

‘Ope yer told yer mum about us, didn’t 
yer?’ he inquired of Ada with a spurt of 
apprehension. 

*I did.’ She was five-feet-two of bristling 
femininity. ‘What's it matter anyway—over 
twenty-one, ain't we?’ 

“What she say?’ 

‘Don’t think she believed it all that much. 
Anyway,’ she continued with brisk con- 
fidence, ‘she said we could ’ave the spare- 
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room any time we want so long as we got the 


“We got twenty minutes to wait,’ Tomo 


said. ‘What about a drink?’ 


— atmosphere in the Bell Hotel was 
heavy with a sort of pre-lunch solemnity, 
ill-suited to the festive occasion, redolent of 
tweeds and corduroys and rough-cut smoking- 
mixtures rather than of champagne and 
paper-hats. Nevertheless, Ada sipped her 
gin, Smith his whisky, and the others drained 
their pints of bitter with a fine disregard for 
these alien surroundings. 

*Just got time for another, Smithy,’ Wilkesy 
said as he replenished the bridegroom’s 
glass. ‘Nothing like it to steady the stomach 


before you take the fatal plunge.’ 


T five minutes to the hour they left the 
hotel and walked steadfastly down the 
High Street to the Registry Office, with Ada 
clinging to the arm of Smith Seven-Nine and 
taking three of her quick mincing footsteps to 
a couple of his own. 

As he walked through open wrought-iron 
gates, with the Public Library on the left as 
you went in, and turned the heavy brass knob 
on the Registrar’s door, Smith’s footsteps 
seemed to him to be receding while his body 
was propelled forward against his will, as in a 
dream sequence. 

Several people passed by on their way 
out—another wedding group, the girl looking 
enraptured at her new husband, and Tomo 
said from behind: ‘They turn ’em out like a 
sausage-machine.’ 

The Registrar himself was not as imposing 
as Smith had imagined. He was a rather 
drab, benign little man with an air of self- 
deprecation. ‘Sit yourselves down,’ he said as 
he scanned the licence Smith had produced, and 
the quartet seated themselves noisily in a row 
of chairs under the faded photographs of 
prominent local government officials attached 
to the walls. 

Before the ink was dry on the register, it 
was virtually all over. The Registrar pro- 
nounced the lines in the rather intense manner 
of a college don reciting academic dogma. 
Ada repeated hers in a firm, bright little voice, 
and Smith stumbled over the words with 
nervous haste. He would surely have missed 
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her finger with the ring had she not held it 
forth, erect and purposeful. The vows were a 
meaningless jargon on his lips—‘do solemnly 
declare .. . no lawful impediment . . . joined in 
matrimony . . . call upon these persons here 
present to witness . . . lawful wedded wife ’"— 
his numbed brain refused to grasp their 
import. 

‘I now pronounce you man and wife,’ 
said the Registrar. 

*You’re supposed to kiss er now, Smithy,’ 
said Dodger. 

Smith had prepared himself for this 
moment, with all his emotional armour on. 
He had expected a little fuss, some excitement, 
a touch of something hitherto outside his 
experience. Now the absence of it left him 
curiously flat and wistful. And Ada, too, was 
strangely calm, her hidden reservoirs lay still 
untapped. She gave him a tight little kiss. 

‘What about one for the boys?’ Wilkesy 
said with a prodigious wink. There was a 
burst of subdued giggling from the rest of 
them. 

But as they passed out into the bright 
spring sunshine the drooping spirits of Smith 
revived, and he pressed his wife’s hand with a 
sudden spurt of affectionate warmth. He 
wanted to pay her some courtly compliment, 
tell her how well she had carried it off—might 
as well have been in a church, she was that 
cool; proper little madam, that’s what. 

**"Ave to watch yer step now, boy,’ said 
Nobby, clanging the gate behind him. 

‘No more jankers or late nights, Smudger,’ 
said Tomo. 

‘Respectable married man,’ said Wilkesy. 


ALF-AN-HOUR later Smith laid his 

hand on Ada’s elbow and steered her 
gently to the top of plush-carpeted stairs. 
Marching alongside them at ascending levels 
on the walls were glossy framed portraits of 
sleek men with bow-ties and sultry women 
with accentuated busts in sequined evening- 
gowns. At the top of the stairs Smith 
produced a roll of tickets to a poker-faced 
usherette. ‘Six two-and-nines.’ 

It was warm and comfortable inside the 
theatre. Right in the centre of the front row 
of the circle, flanked by his four compatriots, 
Smith gripped Ada’s hand under the inter- 
vening arm-rest and found an answering 
pressure. 

Below, an indeterminable sea of heads, 


from which came intermittent choruses of 
groans, laughter, and cries of derision, and a 
heavy fug of tobacco-smoke rising to the 
domed ceiling, where it swirled among the 
steel rafters in the air-currents from the 
ventilator fans. 

The lights went down. ‘Keep your mind 
on the picture, Smudge,’ came the voice of 
Tomo through the darkness. 

The main feature appeared first on the 
screen. A domestic comedy. The action 
took place in Miami, in a luxury hotel. Superb 
profiles, dresses cut provocatively below the 
shoulders, a bathroom scene, everything cut 
out of an ivory trance. A blonde is in some 
difficulty, which is not quite clear. She is 
being trailed by a ‘private eye.’ In her 
anxiety to avoid recognition she pretends to 
be in love with an unsavoury fellow who 
is a bank robber. Another man, middle- 
aged and elaborately stupid, is continually 
getting involved in her affairs, and being 
chased by his harridan of a wife as a result. 
A moon through interlacing branches, and a 
shadow among the shrubbery. Eventually 
there is a riotous chase through the corridors, 
with the blonde in her negligee pursued by the 
crook, the private detective, the middle-aged 
man and his wife, followed by the hotel- 
manager, who speaks broken English. As a 
sequel, the crook is arrested by the middle- 
aged man, who turns out to be an F.B.I. 
agent. His wife is his assistant. The private 
detective is able to inform the blonde that 
she has come into a legacy. By this time they 
have fallen in love—a revelation—‘it just 
sorta happened to us, honey.’ It is all over. 

But long before the end it was borne to 
Smith, like a long-stored memory, or a half- 
forgotten truth projected on to the screen 
of his inner self, that it was false. The plastic 
telephones, ornamental candelabra—false, and 
the people mere animated shadows, unreal, 
worlds removed from the fleshly masses which 
muttered up into the surrounding darkness. 
The conviction grew and irritated, spoiling his 
natural inclination to laugh, especially when 
the F.B.I. man mistook the blonde’s bedroom 
for his own and had to hide in the clothes- 
closet. But when at the end Ada asked 
whether he had enjoyed it, he said: ‘ Yes—it 
was a proper scream,’ and thereafter almost 
imagined that he had. 

When they all came out blinking at the 
fading light in the streets, Wilkesy said it was 
about time for some scoff. He knew just the 
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place, not far away in a sort of back-alley 
where you never expected to find it, and never 
would unless you weren't looking. 


E restaurant was in a narrow sub- 

terranean hall at the end of a flight of 
stone steps flanked by iron railings. Smith 
gazed soulfully over the heaps of dirty crockery 
which cluttered the stained cloth. Ada’s 
hand, bird-like, was crooked round the handle 
of a teacup. He would learn to know every 
movement of those hands, see them moving 
into a set routine a thousand and more times 
at a table set for breakfast. There would be a 
fresh cloth twice a week. He would see the 
loose strands of her hair fall when she un- 
furled it at night and settled it like a web on 
the pillow. There would be small familiarities, 
the kiss on leaving and returning. He would 
do little things for her, like fastening the eye- 
hooks on the back of her frock. 

But then a slovenly and harassed waitress 
loured over him and rattled away his 
dreams with the crockery, returning shortly to 
announce: ‘Roas’-bif, Yorkshire-pudd’n or 
meat-pie, peas an’ chips, with rhubarb’n 
custard. Tha’s all there is, thenk yew.’ 

He received a heaped plateful of food, but 
could eat little of it. There was a heavy 
damp heat in the place which seemed to 
swell out from the green-distempered walls 
and suffocate his hunger at its source. 

Nobby and Wilkesy struck up a sprightly 
conversation with the waitress, Wilkesy saying 
to her that he bet she wouldn’t be going home 
alone afterwards, but, if it happened she was, 
he could fix it all right, and she said: ‘Whoever 
asked you to, indeed?’, but seemed pleased 
just the same, and kept passing close to the 
table until Tomo stuck his foot out and she 
fell over it. 

A loudspeaker, half-hidden by a pot of 
artificial flowers, relayed swing-music from a 
concealed radio—‘It’s easy, so easy, to fall 
in love with you.’ The crooner’s voice was a 
verbal caress; the metallic note of the cash- 
register in a little glass-fronted kiosk near the 
door sounded through the melody with a 
harsh, off-key effect, like a slapping hand. 

Smith settled the bill, leaving a sixpenny 
tip under a convenient saucer. The restaurant 
was almost empty as they left, and an old man 
in a greasy cook’s apron stood at the door and 
closed it after them. 

It was dark in the streets, and the street- 
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lights were glowing down the hill towards 
the outer precincts of the town. 
Dodger said: ‘What about a session in 
the Long Bar?’ 
Tomo said: 


*Wait a minute. It’s up to 


Smudger and Mrs Smith to decide—it’s their 
wedding.” 


Wilkesy said: ‘What's it to be, Smithy?’ 

*Well, it’s all right with me.’ Smith looked 
with anxiety and uncertainty at Ada’s face. 
It was impassive in the gloom. 

*Righto, then.’ Nobby said decisively. 

They went to the Long Bar. 


HARP at ten o’clock on a Saturday night 
a large khaki stream converged in the 
main streets from the cosy confinements of 
bars and cinema-stalls to await the late buses 
to the out-of-town garrisons. A late-night 
café at the corner of the market-place had a 
hectic trade at this period. A military police- 
man on a roving picket frequently stopped 
outside to look through the steamed windows 
at the crush of humanity inside. At a table 
just within the door Ada sipped lukewarm 
coffee and beside her sat Smith Seven-Nine 
with head cupped in hands. He was im- 
pervious to the bustle which went on around 
him, the querulous singing of a group at the 
counter, the babble of excited conversation— 
it was a record that had played for too long. 
Occasionally his ears caught and held a snatch 
of dialogue or the tinkle of Ada’s laughter, 
as she laughed tipsily, with a note of hysteria, 
at some witticism by Dodger or Nobby. 
Wilkesy was pale, and curiously silent. Tomo 
had disappeared from the Long Bar soon after 
he had met the waitress there, the one who 
served them in the restaurant. 

A powerful weariness possessed Smith. All 
the elation of the evening had drained away and 
left him only the legacy of a throbbing head. 
He stirred in a sharp draught which came 
through the open door, and lifted his eyes, but 
an old soldier with a number of long-service 
stripes obscured his vision. The old soldier 
held a dog on a lead which was wound in- 
extricably round the legs of Smith’s chair. 
He was calling the dog’s name in a grating 
voice. The dog slunk between Ada’s legs, 
exuding dumb misery. 

‘Time to go,’ Wilkesy said finally. He 
seemed anxious, now, to depart. 

**Ave to get on the bus.’ Dodger said, ex- 
tending a hand, which Smith shook, weakly. 
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*All the best for the future, mate—an’ that 
goes for Mrs Smith.” He winked at Ada. 
She giggled. 

“We'll see you off.’ Smith said. He 
staggered up and shoved a passage through the 
throng in the doorway. He stood with Ada 
on the pavement as the trio crossed the square 
towards the waiting bus, shouting their last 
felicitations. The bus-driver began to fold 
up the evening newspaper which he had been 
studying in the glare of the headlights. The 
thing that happened next happened so quickly 
that it barely had time to register in Smith’s 
bemused brain. 


MO approached along the street with an 

ungainly crab-walk, stumbling frequently 
as his feet tripped on the kerbstone. He was 
bareheaded, his hair sprouting up in spiky 
confusion. Coming suddenly upon Smith 
and Ada, he stopped, leaned backwards, 
struggled to regain his balance, and beamed 
with delight at the recognition. But, before 
he could speak, a corporal of the military 
police materialised at his elbow. 

Smith was to swear afterwards that he did 
not see the blow. But it was only a second 
later that the corporal sprawled against a 
lamp-post and Tomo, like a scarecrow gone 
amok, was sprinting across the square and 
leaping on to the bus as it began to move away. 

The corporal picked himself up slowly and 
brushed the dust from his immaculate uniform. 

“What’s your friend’s name?’ he asked. 

*Ain’t never seen *im before. He asked 
me for a light,’ Smith protested. 

*That’s funny.’ The corporal chewed his 
stub of a pencil. ‘Saw you with him to-night 
going into the Long Bar.’ He eyed Smith’s 
civilian suit with distaste. ‘You in the army?’ 


*Yes.” 

*What’s your name?’ 

*Smith.’ 

*That’s likely. What number?’ 

Smith told him, and the corporal wrote it 
down. 

*You going to tell me your friend’s name, 
or do you want to spend the night in the 
nick?’ The corporal’s tone was amicable, 
almost confidential. 

“"E wasn’t no friend of mine,’ Smith said 
wearily. 

‘Leave *im alone. It wasn’t ‘im did it.’ 
Ada shook with rage and despair. 

*Come along, then,’ the corporal said. 

Smith said: ‘Don’t you worry, Ada. They 
can’t do anythin’. I'll be out in the mornin’.’ 
He patted her shoulder. 

As they went off the corporal said: ‘It’s all 
right, miss, youll see him again before very 
long.’ 


: ISS!’ It was the final indignity. Two 

bitter tears carved their saline tribu- 
taries into her rouge-caked cheeks. Something 
inside her angular little frame heaved and 
shuddered violently, a red haze of hatred rose 
in her. She wiped away the tear stains with a 
square of embroidered silk. 

It was turning rapidly colder as she walked 
quickly down the High Street, glancing at the 
pale orb of the Post-Office clock as it struck 
the three quarters to eleven. Under the 
porch-light of the glove-factory she paused to 
glance at her wedding-ring and fumbled in 
her handbag for the crumpled paper which 
was the only certain symbol of her status, 
Her heels beat a rhythmic tattoo on the 
pavement as she hurried home to her virgin 
bed. 


The Antelope 


When days are hot I seek the cool, 
Quiet shady places by the pool, 

And rest and think of pleasant things, 
While joyously a sweet bird sings. 


I am a little antelope, 

I gambol gaily down the slope, 
But if a lion roars—why then, 
I gambol gaily back again. 


Yes, I’m a little antelope, 

I gambol gaily down the slope— 
I wonder now, if you were me, 
Would you be happy as I be? 


H. R. DAFFIN. 





Twice-Told Tales 


XL.—Popular Refinement 


[From Chambers’s Journal of April 1854] 


RESUMING that two persons of the 
foremost industrial class marry, let us see 
what a little taste and education, in connection 
with existing cheapness, may effect in the 
adornment of their home. The chief room, 
parlour and kitchen in one, may be neatly, 
nay, elegantly papered at the cost of a few 
shillings; the floor may be covered with 
serviceable Dutch carpeting at a cheap rate. 
If chairs are newly bought, they should be 
selected with some degree of taste; if old 
or mean-looking, a few yards of cheap striped 
chintz will cover defects, and give an air of 
elegance. A few yards of cheap muslin round 
the window, a few plants—even ivy where 
nothing else will grow—a shelf for books and 
a few pictures, are ostensible yet common 
signs of advancing cultivation. But there 
may be many others. The time is come when 
the mantel-shelf is no longer the place for 
candlesticks, tea-kettles, or saucepans, how- 
ever bright; instead of these, let a strip of 
red cloth be made to fit it, with a worsted 
fringe of the same colour dropping from the 
edge, and it will be fitted to receive the cheap 
cast or the taper vase—things bought perhaps 
for 6d. yet destined to awaken infant tastes, 
and lead them in the ennobling direction of 
the arts. A few busts on brackets, a centre 
table kept bright, or else covered with a red 
cloth—red is always an artistic colour—may 
hold a few books, as well as a tall glass or 
earthen vase for flowers, and we gain a pleasant 
picture of the home of the cultivated artisan. 
Yet refinement must become a still more 
household thing. At the risk of being thought 
of the ‘silver-fork school,’ we say, let the four- 
pronged metal fork supersede the iron one. 
To say nothing of the susceptibility of polish, 
it is nearly as cheap to purchase in the first 
instance, and for the rest, cleanliness and 
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comfort are all in its favour. It serves as a 
spoon, it obviates the necessity of half- 
swallowing the knife in conveying victuals 
to the mouth; and though this may be con- 
sidered as a conventional trifle by some, 
anything which saves anybody from a vul- 
garism, which raises him above an act coarse 
in appearance, which brings his habits on a 
level with the refined, cannot be without value. 
It is trifles of this kind which separate caste 
from caste more than more important ones. 
With metal forks thus fashioned, with two 
circular glass salt-cellars—to be bought for 
6d.—with knifes, glasses, a clean table-cloth, 
and other little accessories, the artisan’s table 
will be neatly furnished. It remains for him 
and his wife to make it in the best sense 
aristocratic by habits of mutual courtesy and 
refinement; for the accessories of the table 
are useless if vulgarism prevail. Moreover, 
everything should be clean, neat, and nicely 
ordered. It may be said that people who have 
no servants, who earn their bread by manual 
labour, or who have children, cannot afford 
to attend to matters of this kind. But we 
answer, they will, if their desire for moral and 
social elevation be a true thing. Once a week, 
say on Saturday evening, a tidy wife or 
daughter could surely find half an hour to 
brighten forks, spoons, and teapot, wash and 
nicely fill the sa‘t-cellars with clean dry salt, 
and see that pepper-caster and sugar-basin are 
not empty. For the rest of the week, washing 
the spoons and forks in soap and water might 
suffice, more particularly if always neatly 
stored away, when- not in use, in a little 
basket or tray. On this and countless other 
matters of the kind we might dilate, had we 
space and time; but we have said enough to 
prove our high sense of what belongs to 
popular refinement. 











Science at Your Service 








OIL-STOVE INTO HEATER 


OUSEHOLDERS who rely upon oil for 

lighting or heating will be interested in a 
novel device that converts the standard type of 
oil pressure-stove intoa portableradiant heater. 
The attachment consists of a polished reflector, 
a heat-resisting stainless-steel element of semi- 
spherical shape, a flame-guard, and a fixing- 
bolt. The element when in position receives 
the oil-burner flame, converting its heat into 
radiant heat, which is, of course, spread widely 
by the adjacent reflector. The attachment can 
be fitted in a few seconds without calling for 
any skill. The stove plus the fitting closely 
resembles a bowlelectric-fire. The heat output, 
it is claimed by the makers, is equivalent to 
3 kilowatts. The price of the appliance is 
quite moderate. 


A MODERN BLOWLAMP 


A small blowlamp that can be held easily in 
one hand will generate temperatures up to 
2000° Fahrenheit. It has an unusual con- 
struction, two tubular barrels of small dia- 
meter being connected together in a vertical 
and parallel position. To fill the lamp, both 
barrels are filled with methylated spirits. The 
lamp is stood upright on a flat surface and the 
top caps are removed from both barrels; one 
uncovers the small pilot flame, the other the 
end of the blowpipe. After adjusting the 
blowpipe tip so that it is in the centre of the 
pilot flame, it is only a matter of seconds 
before the lamp commences blowing. The 
neat design of this appliance seems particu- 
larly commendable. 


DEFEATING CONDENSATION 

Perpetual condensation and dripping is a 
nuisance in most houses at some point or 
another. Water-closet cisterns are a common 
cause; but any other type of surface, such 
as stone, concrete, plaster, or cement, may 
act as a condensation centre, especially in 
humid areas. A new product on offer is an 
anti-condensation compound which is effective 
not by absorbing moisture but by forming a 
barrier between the surface and the atmo- 


sphere. It is claimed that moisture cannot 
settle upon a surface treated with this com- 
pound. For application, a primer must first 
be used on metal surfaces; then the compound 
is itself applied, by brush, spray, or trowel. A 
decorative finish is available, but is not 
necessary if the off-white colour of the com- 
pound itself is acceptable, as is likely to be 
the case in some instances. 


A WIRE-STRAINER 


A new device for tightening laid wires 
should be interesting to farmers and other 
owners of long spans of fencing. The wire is 
slipped into a central and slotted roller, and on 
either side of this point the wire is passed 
through hook-like holding pins on the ends 
of the strainer plate. A key then turns the 
roller, tightening the wire by looping its 
surplus or slack length round the roller pin. 
The roller cannot subsequently unwind as the 
two holding-pins have a ratchet-type en- 
gagement. 

A useful feature of this wire-strainer or 
wire-tightener is that it does not necessitate 
the cutting of the wire, thus making it par- 
ticularly suitable for use with electric-fences 
on farms. 

The price is exceptionally moderate, a not 
unimportant feature as the strainer is left in 
permanent position. 


A CLOCK-CONTROLLED ELECTRIC-COOKER 


A special feature in a new electric-cooker 
is an automatic timing-device enabling a 
previously prepared meal to be cooked for a 
predetermined period whether or not the 
housewife is out or in the house. At the set 
time the heating element comes into operation. 
Another feature of this cooker is a strip 
electric-light concealed at the top of the back- 
plate. There are three radiant hot-plates. 
The grill chamber can be removed in one 
piece. The oven linings are singly detachable 
for cleaning. The grill and hot-plates have 
graduated controls. The cooker is finished in 
white or cream vitreous enamel; fittings are 
plastic and chromium. 
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A RUST-INHIBITING PAINT 


A well-known British paint-manufacturing 
company has developed a paint to withstand 
damage to metal surfaces by rust and rust- 
creep. It contains a special rust-inhibiting 
lead compound. A panel of mild steel, half 
painted with this product and half painted 
with a red oxide primer, was left in sea-water 
for seven days, then removed and dried. On 
removing the applied paint surfaces it was 
found that the portion receiving the special 
paint was completely free from corrosion but 
that the other portion was badly attacked. 
The paint is recommended for exterior iron and 
steel structures. 

It does not flake or crack; indeed, the 
applied film hardens with time, so that wear- 
ing is a smooth process, enabling repainting to 
be carried out over the original application. 
The paint can be applied to new corrugated 
iron surfaces without any pre-treatment pro- 
cesses. One gallon of paint covers from 90 
to 100 square yards. It is available in a 
range of colours with appropriate primer- 
undercoats. 


TOWARDS CHEAPER GAS? 
Rises in the price of coal over the past four 


years have added £25,000,000 per year to the 
National Gas Board’s bill for its primary raw 


material. A second influence unfavourably 
affecting gas economics to-day is that the 
types of coal most suitable for gas and coke 
manufacture are becoming much scarcer; 
despite this, however, the therms of gas 
produced per ton of coal carbonised have 
risen from 71-62 to 73°65 since 1950, an im- 
provement in efficiency equivalent to the 
saving of 750,000 tons of coal per annum. 
Much of this improvement has been brought 
about by closing down smaller and less 
efficient works and supplying gas for the 
affected areas from larger and more modern 
works in neighbouring towns. 

In the longer term of the future, control 
over gas-production costs depends upon 
vigorous technological enterprise. Two new 
methods of carbonisation are now being 
studied, a low-pressure and high-pressure 
method. Each of them permits the use of 
coals previously regarded as unsuitable for 
the gas industry. A process that can gasify 
low-grade coal with a high-ash content is 
being energetically sought at the Gas Council’s 
research station. Another likely development 
is the use of heavy-oil residues from Britain’s 
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greatly expanded oil-refinery industry; these 
carbonaceous materials can be used for 
gas-production just as well as coal. But 
perhaps the most important project under 
consideration is the development of natural- 
gas resources in Britain, and during the next 
five years, at a cost of up to £1,000,000, 
exploratory prospecting for natural-gas will 
be carried out. 

An abundance of natural-gas has long been 
one of America’s most valuable assets; 
much of her town gas-supply is based upon 
this cheap raw material. It is incorrect to 
assume that natural-gas does not occur in 
Britain. For many years a small source in 
Sussex has been commercially used, and 
natural-gas has also been found in small 
quantities in Midlothian and in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. In some countries 
natural-gas resources have made themselves 
readily evident by surface escapement; the 
absence of this obvious token of existence 
does not mean that rich accumulations of 
gaseous hydrocarbon fuels are not to be 
found in the depths below. Very little 
natural-gas prospecting has taken place here, 
most of the work of this nature having been 
directed towards finding oil. Seismic survey 
work has already commenced in Yorkshire 
and will also be started shortly in Lincolnshire. 
If the explorations of the next five years are 
fortunate enough to discover natural-gas in 
commercial quantities, the economics of the 
gas industry, and to some extent the fuel 
economy of the country, could be most 
beneficially changed. 


AUTUMN LAMBS? 


American scientists have found a way of 
shifting the birth-season of lambs and kids 
from the spring to the autumn. Normally, 
sheep and goats breed in the autumn when 
the hours of daylight are decreasing. By 
keeping sheep and goats in buildings under 
controlled-light conditions, it was found that 
many of the animals would mate in the spring 
if the hours of daylight were artificially 
reduced. It remains to be shown whether 
any real advantages to agriculture will accrue, 
however. The autumn-born lambs and kids 
were smaller than the average for spring 
arrivals, and there was a distinctly higher rate 
of mortality at birth and also during the first 
month of life. These early results certainly 
suggest that Nature’s age-old arrangements 
cannot easily be tampered with. 








SIMPLER SPRAYING 


This year has brought a new method of 
packing basic materials for garden sprays. 
A leading producer of these substances has 
selected two products—a general insecticide 
with a wide range of control over garden 
pests, and a selective weedkiller for lawns. 
The bases for making up sprays with water 
in both cases are liquid, and these liquids 
are seal-packed in small plastic containers, 
very like the plastic containers that are so 
often used for petrol-lighter fuels. Each 
container holds the correct amount of spray 
base to be added to a small and simple 
gallonage of water. In the case of the in- 
secticide, for example, the amount is.that for 
adding to 2 gallons, which is the standard 
size of so many garden-pails and watering- 
cans; all the user has to do is to snip off the 
top of the container, empty the contents into 
the pail or can of water, and the spray, on 
stirring, is correctly made up. For the 
selective weedkiller, the amount held in one 
of the containers is sufficient to treat 144 
square feet of lawn, and the volume of water 
into which it is poured is 2 gallons. 

The two products sold in this new and 
convenient pack are attached to cards; one 


card holds three insecticide containers, the 
other holds two weedkiller containers. The 
price per card is attractively low. As many 
small users of this sort of product have found 
in the past, making up spray solutions accord- 
ing to directions is not as simple or foolproof 


a task as it might seem to be on paper. The 
proper vessels for measurement are not 
always to hand in the garden and time is lost 
obtaining them from the house, not always 
with blessings from the kitchen. Thickish base 
liquids that pour slowly out of tins or bottles 
are not easily volume-measured and lip- 
dripping causes wastage. This new packing 
method is an advance that may well be 
extended later to other spray-making products. 


A LOW-PRICED MOTOR-MOWER 

The advantages of motor-mowing have 
been brought more easily within the reach of 
the smaller lawn-owner. This year a new 
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model, with a 16-inch blade, is offered by one 
of leading manufacturers in this field. Power 
is provided by a 70 c.c. two-stroke engine, 
with a suction-type carburettor; this unit is 
mounted immediately above the revolving 
knife-cylinder. There is a V-belt clutch-drive 
to both the cylinder and wheels. The handles 
are tubular steel and the wheels are rubber- 
tyred; rubber grips are provided for the 
handles. The grass cuttings are thrown 
backwards, so that for this machine the grass- 
catcher, an additional fitment, is placed 
behind the machine itself, where it occupies 
the space given to a roller on many larger 
types of motor-mower. There is no roller- 
action with this new model and there are some 
authorities on lawn maintenance who will 
look upon this deletion with considerable 
approval, for it is not always desirable to 
give the lawn even a light rolling at the same 
time as cutting. The outstanding attraction 
of this mower is its price, claimed to be the 
lowest at which a self-propelled mower has 
yet been offered in the post-war period. It 
carries the same guarantee as other and more 
expensive models made by the manufacturer. 


A DE-MISTER FOR SHOP-WINDOWS 


Inasmuch that purchases are decided or con- 
sidered by what is shown in a shop’s window, 
the fogging or misting of the glass, a common 
event in the winter months, is an appreciable 
‘trade barrier.’ Electric-heating is not a new 
solution, but window de-misters of this kind 
now offered by a British manufacturer of 
electrical appliances deserve mention. The 
heating units can be supplied in lengths from 
2 to 7 feet. They can be used with A.C. or 
D.C. supply at any voltage in the 200-250 
range. The lengths are finished in chromium 
plate. Nickel-chrome wire spiral-elements 
are fitted. An important feature is the 
moisture-proof insulators. Heavy cast-brass 
pedestals are attached for holding the de- 
mister in position. The price of the de-mister 
per foot is reasonable and it would seem that 
one of the recurrent nuisances of the smaller 
shop can now be cured for a relatively low 
outlay. 


To CORRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information regarding new inventions, " publications, 
etc. mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, requests of this kind from correspondents 
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Cushion Alpines 





HERE is an idea that in order to grow 

alpine plants one must have a rock- 
garden. Of course, there is no truth in this 
Statement at all. Plenty of people grow 
alpines in pots in the greenhouse, and are 
delighted with the results. Others have only 
been able to put down some crazy-paving 
outside the dining-room window, or in some 
sunny spot, and have grown the alpines there. 
The great thing to remember is that true 
alpines are accustomed to plenty of icy-cold 
water at their roots, though they may be in 
full sunshine themselves. Futhermore, though 
they may be covered with snow in the winter, 
the cold where they live is dry, and far too 
often they die in misery in the moist winters 
of this country. 

Many of the alpines like barren soil, and 
this is a great advantage, because in such 
soil weeds do not grow so luxuriantly. It is 
a good plan to have a slightly raised bed, so 
as to ensure perfect drainage, and this is 
always a delight to older folk, because they 
have not got to do so much bending when 
weeding or carrying out occasional hoeings. 
For cushion alpines do not have the bed 
under overhanging branches, or deaths will 
occur among the plants from the drip, drip, 
drip of moisture, as well as from the falling 
of dead leaves in the autumn. Start your 
rock-garden bed by digging out, say, 3 feet of 
soil, and then by putting into the bottom of the 
hole plenty of stones or rough material to 
ensure the best drainage. Then put smailer 
stones on top of this, followed by granite 
chippings or millstone grit. Finally, you can 
have a little loamy soil mixed with sedge- 
peat in the proportion of 3 to 1. 

See that the bed is slightly sloping towards 
the sun, and, as it is prepared, tread regularly 
so as to firm it. Before any plants are put 
into position shake all the soil from their 
roots, so that these may be spread out 
shallowly in the chippings that have been 
provided. Follow the planting by a good 
watering, in order to make certain that the 
plants settle down as they should. If you are 
putting in plants that are lime-lovers, they 
will require limestone chippings. The plants 


that hate lime should have granite or sand- 
stone chippings instead. 

It is difficult to make people believe that 
plants will grow in a bed composed almost 
entirely of chippings, but the fact is that they 
will. Indeed, they prefer such conditions. 
The alpines flourish, and the weeds will not. 
Plant such a bed with what I call the cushion 
plants—those that do not spread and so need 
very little keeping in order. Do the planting 
when the soil has had time to settle, and con- 
centrate on the species which are comparatively 
easy to grow. Start with Dianthus neglectus, 
for instance, which is covered with pink 
flowers, buff on the back. Amdrosace pyren- 
aica is an absolute gem. In Scotland it needs 
covering with a sheet of glass in the winter, 
held over the plants with wires rather um- 
bicllawise. There are a number of androsaces, 
however, which produce pink and white 
flowers from April right the way through to 
the end of September. Petrocallis pyrenaica 
produces a lovely neat hummock of hairy 
leaves, which are spangled with flowers. 
Saxifraga porphyrion is at its best in March, 
with lilac-pink flowers. The Kabschia section 
of the saxifrages is very free-flowering and 
contains a number of varieties which are 
easy to grow: some bloom as early as 
February, and may be damaged by hard 
weather, but others go on until mid-June. 

Discuss this little cushion garden of yours 
with the nearest nurseryman, and he will 
probably be able to supply you with alpine 
plants in pots, well rooted. You can then 
plant them out even if they are in full flower, 
and, if the weather is very dry, it will be a 
good idea to give the whole a good watering, 
and then to water later on until the plant is 
really firmly established. Planting is best 
done this month, and many quite small pieces 
grow happily even when inserted in March. 
In fact, if they had been planted in the autumn 
they might not have survived the winter. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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